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HE Schleswig-Holstein affair has drawn, during the week, still 
nearer to war. The Duchy of Holstein has now been completely 
occupied, and the army of execution, which now includes 32,000 
Prussians, 25,000 Austrians, and 12,000 Hanoverians and Saxons, 
is being rapidly raised to 100,000 men. A motion made by 
Austria and Prussia in the Diet, that the Duke of Augustenburg 
should be called upon to quit Holstein, was lost by 9 to 7, and 
another proposal to occupy Schleswig unless the Constitution is 
withdrawn—a motion explained elsewhere—is still under debate. 
No part of Schleswig has been occupied, or entered, and it is under- 
stood that the Danes will resist entrance by force. King Christian 
has called out his reserves, has addressed his army, has urged most 
of his force towards the Eider, and has been received in Schleswig 
with an enthusiasm which, unless manufactured, dissipates the 
doubts on the fidelity of the province. ‘Ihe signal for collision will 
be a vote of the Diet ordering occupation, for which the masses of 
Germany are already clamorous. 





The quiet evacuation of Holstein was due to British advice, but 
Ear] Russell has declined to advise the Danes to evacuate Schles- 
wig. On the contrary, he has addressed to the Diet a letter in 
which, according to German papers, he informs Germany that if 
she crosses the Eider Great Britain will ‘not be able to refuse the 
aid which Denmark claims.” To make this letter more significant, 
the Government on Wednesday announced through the morning 
papers that the Channel Fleet had been ordered home. At the 
same time, the most strenuous efforts are making to avoid a war, 
and a proposal has been made for a conference which is to include 
the Diet. France has accepted the proposal, but the Diet will, it 
is feared, refuse, declining to accept the Treaty of 1852 as 
even a basis of argument. This looks a little hot-headed, but it 
must be remembered that the treaty reall- ‘id settle the succession 
to the throne of a German State, a prest . 1 which the German 
Diet may resist with some colourable shuw - right. 


Kossuth, the ex-Governor of Hungary, has issued an address 
calling on the Magyars to be ready for action, and announcing that 
a Committee appointed by him will treat all who intrigue against 
it as ** guilty of treason,” and will ‘‘ secure obedience to its orders.” 
Garibaldi has also issued a proclamation denouncing the ‘ hypo- 
critical intrigues of diplomacy,” calling on all Italians to unite 
under Victor Emanuel, and demanding dictatorial power for the 
King, the formation of a volunteer army, and an immediate march 
on the Mincio. At the same time, immense quantities of arms 
are being collected in Moldo-Wallachia, and the entire people of 
that great principality are to be drawn into the army by a new 
law of conscription. The Italian address has not much excited 
the people, but the Hungarians are described as wild with excite- 
ment, the arming of Moldo-Wallachia is a serious movement, and 
Austria is pouring troops into Venetia, and concentrating her 
force in Hungary. 


The Emperor Louis Napoleon and the King of Italy both held 
receptions on New Year’s Day. The Emperor spoke courteously 
to every Ambassador except [Earl Cowley, whom he passed in 
silence, and said, nominally to the Nuncio, but really to the whole 
diplomatic body, whose chief the Nuncio is by etiquette held to be, 
that ‘‘ notwithstanding the uneasiness caused by questions in 
suspense, he felt trustful (confiance) that the spirit of conciliation 
which animated the Sovereigns would remove difficulties and 


authority of the local Viceroys. Captain Osborn, therefore, dis- 
banded his force, refused to yield up the ships to Prince Kung, was 
supported in the refusal by all the European Ministers, was asked 
to dispose of the vessels, and, agreeing, sailed for Bombay. ‘The 
project of creating a Chinese marine to control all Chinese waters, 
internal and external, in the interests of England, is therefore lost. 
It is difficult not to feel annoyed at the action of Prince Kung, 
but this fleet would have led to arrangements tending directly to 
an acknowledged protectorate in China, a burdensome business of 
which we are well rid. 


A letter has been published in Germany from the Prussian 
Minister at War to an association in Halle, They had asked if 
it were worth while to collect warm clothing for the army, 
and General von Roon replies that “a portion of the army and 
navy will, probably, soon have to make a winter campaign, which 
will, probably, be bloody,” and “ Prussia, it is my conviction, finds 
herself on the threshold of important decisions. There is in ques- 
tion not only in the actual moment a local strife for a special end, 
but the whole political future of our dear country.” Nota pleasant 
letter that for decent Englishmen who do not want either to 
desert their allies or pay a shilling income-tax. 


A correspondent of the Times, signing himself ‘‘ Joe Hodge,” 
brings a very grave charge against a judge. ‘Two men, in Riven- 
hall, Essex, shot a watcher at a distance of two yards. The 
watcher was protected by some rumpled clothes, and the shot 
only wounded him. ‘The ruffians were prozecuted, convicted, and 
found guilty, but the judge only sentenced them to five years’ 
imprisonment, and ‘‘after his dinner sent a message to the two 
men that he should alter the sentence, and he gave them three 
years instead of five.” Judges are capable of a good deal in the 
way of lenity, but this statement can hardly be true. A judge 
might as well mitigate a sentence three months after it was 
passed. 

Mr. Gladstone delivered on Monday one of his happy popular 
addresses to the working classes at Buckley, Flintshire, on occasion 
of the opening of a new reading room which had been established 
in the village. His subject was ‘‘ Thrift,” in which he says both 
English and Welsh are deficient, and which he regards as in 
some respects an imaginative virtue, since it requires us to realize 
the future even more strongly than the present. After much 
ingenious and elaborate illustration of his subject, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer concluded with a striking account of the progreas 
of savings’ banks, and especially of the new Post-Office Savings’ 
Banks, which enable a man to pay his money in in one county and 
draw it out in another. He instanced one of the first cases in which 
the Post-Office Savings’ Bank was used, namely, that of a travelling 
wild beast showman, who deposited his savings one week in one 
shire and drew it the next week in tle next. Mr. Gladstone insisted 
on the absolute secrecy of the operation, even from all Government 
officials, except those who keep the accounts ; but some one clearly 
had broken faith with the travelling showman, or how did Mr, 
Gladstone know? In 1832, said Mr. Gladstone, 14 in every 100 
of the population were depositors in savings’ banks; in 1840, 3} 
in every 100; in 1852, 42; in 1862, 54. In the Post-Office 
Savings’ Bank, he tells us that the weekly deposit is about 40,0001, 
the withdrawals less than one-third. The sum now remaining in 
the Post-Office bank is 3,263,000/, and the number of present 





depositors 307,000, showing an average balance of over 10/. each. 
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On Monday, Lord Caernarvon carried the report of his committee 


ey 


Part of the shareholders of the Great Eastern are circulating j in 


on the prison discipline of the Winchester County Gaol, at a full | all directions a proposal for buying the great ship by a lottery to 


Court of Hampshire justices, by a majority of 28 (47 against 19). | 


| be opened at Frankfort. The first prize is to be one of 40 ,000L, 


The discussion chiefly turned on one or two rather minor points in | representing that amount of shares in the ship. The transaction den 


the new régime of rigour recommended by the committee, such as 
so as 
separation 


relegating the schoolmasters’ lessons to the evening, 
not to interfere with the hard labour, the 
in chapel, and the plank-beds. On the main points, | 


the shortening of the hours of sleep, the severer scale of 
diet, and the classification of prisoners in a way to give/ worth anything. 


| not by any means please the Frankfort Senate, who are very likely to 
put a stop to it, private lotteries not being allowed there, and ig 
| certainly not in accordance with ordinary mercantile decorum, 
| Contributors should remember that even if successful their prizes 
will not be money, but only shares, which may or may not be 

If they want to gamble they had much better 


each prisoner some power of partially alleviating the rigour of | do it in accordance with law, and try a few time bargains at 


the sentence, and gaining by great industry for pleasanter in- 


dustrial pursuits some of the time set apart for the tread-wheel or 
Sir Walter 
Crofton's Irish method has gained over a bench of our county 
magistrates before it has penetrated the resisting medium of 


crank, there appears to have been no opposition. 


English official obstinacy ! 


On the same day, an almost equally interesting discussion was 
going on at Reading as to the desirability of admitting a Roman 
Catholic priest to see Roman Catholic prisoners in Reading Gaol, 
not against the wish, but without any special application from those 
prisoners. The Act of last session permits the visiting justices to 
grant this permission, in cases where it is not thought worth 
while or not desirable to appoint a paid Roman Catholic Chap- 
Jain, and Mr. Walter moved, in conformity with this clause in the 
act, a motion advising the visiting justices to avail themselves of 
it, which was, after some discussion, carried nemine contradicente. 
This is a great step towards magisterial charity. 


On Tuesday the Surrey magistrates decided to appoint and 
remunerate with a salary of 100/. a year a Roman Catholic 
Chaplain for the Wandsworth House of Correction. ‘They rejected 
a proposition for the higher salary of 1507. as unreasonable. ‘The 
number of Roman Catholic prisoners is at present 136, but of 
these it is said that 43 decline the visits of a priest. The magis- 
trates would not consent, however, to appoint a Roman Catholic 
Chaplain co nomine, wishing to put the appointment on a different 
footing from that of the Protestant Chaplain. They therefore 
recommended the appointment of ‘‘the Rev. Mr. M’Henry, with 
a salary of 100/.,” to visit the Roman Catholic prisoners, without 
giving him the title of “Chaplain.” Mr. Godwyn Austin had 
proposed 150/. as the salary; but some of the magistrates wished 


to cut it down to 50/., and 1001. was adopted as the medium. ‘This | 


is somewhat surly justice, but Englishmen can seldom yield with 
grace. es 

On Thursday last Lord Stanley, in distributing the prizes to the 
successful competitors in the Oxford local examination at Man- 
chester, made a sensible speech on the value of these examinations, 
and the kind of preparation which best ensured success in them. 
He praised the examiners for attaching little value to a mere 
accurate memory of facts and dates, and judging the boys 
by their power of precise intelligence and accurate use of principles. 
This was the sort of education, he said, which leads men to dis- 
trust vague impressions, and to guard them against “ the impa- 
tience to believe or disbelieve without sufficient ‘grounds for 
either,” which is the cause of so much “ political exaggeration and 
individual injustice.” Lord Stanley gave a very clear account of 
the kind of education which is wanted to train calm, clear, colour- 
less judgments, He did notscem to think of any education for the 
imagination, which needs it perhaps at least as much, and with- 
out which the calmest and most impartial judgment will often be 
the most unjust. 


Forty Derbyshire magistrates out of 119 belonging to the 
county have remonstrated in very forcible language against the 
mode in which Mr. Townley’s alleged lunacy has been established 
and his reprieve gained. We have discussed the matter in another 
column. 

Mr. Mure, the Conservative member for Buteshire, has made a 
speech to his constituents, in which he argues strongly for a speedy 
recognition of the South, though approving in general the neutral 
policy of the Government. The question of slavery apart, says 
Mr. Mure, the South has every claim on our sympathies,—as if 
he should have said that, the question of Schleswig-Holstein apart, 
Germany has at present every claim on our sympathies. Mr, 
Mure means that if the South had revolted from a pure motive, 
and not from an impure, it would have every claim on our sym- 
pathies, which is a good abstract truth, but would be more in 
place in a grammar, as an apt example of the conditional mood, than 
in a political speech on practical subjects. 


= 


The Bucks election ended, of course, in the election of the 
| Duke’s nominee, Mr. R. B. Harvey. Dr. Lee polled only 313 
votes, and was accused of unfzirness in putting Mr. Harvey to 
the expense of the contest. In reply he made a capital point, 
asserting that if Mr. Harvey had followed his example, canvassed 
nobody, retained no paid agency, provided no carriages for voters, 
but relied entirely on his principles and his character, he would 
have had no expense to gre er, As it was, out of 5,836 votes, 
| Mr. Harvey only polled 2,311, and had not, therefore, a clear 
| majority. The Liberals of + ste really behave very discredit- 
ably. ‘They have neither the pluck nor the energy to start a 
candidate whom they quite approve, and when Dr. Lee, as a large 
Radical landholder, breaks through all his habits to fight their 
hopeless battle, they sneer and stay away from the poll. 


Mr. Bright seems to be held in high honour in the United States. 
A young man named Rubery, of Birmingham, bought a vessel at 
San Francisco to fit out as a privateer under the Confederate flag. 
He was caught, convicted, and sentenced to ten years’ imprison- 
ment and a fine of 2,000/. His brother, a resident of Birmingham, 
however, applied to Mr. Bright, and on bis intercession, the Presi- 
dent pardoned Rubery, the Californian Senators, it is alleged, re- 
marking that the people would be quite content with his lenity the 
moment they knew it would gratify Mr. Bright. 


Both the members for the borough of Oxford addressed their con- 
stituents on New Year’s Day, the occasion being a dinner of the 
Ancient Order of Druids, Mr. Cardwell made an exceedingly 
dull speech, in which he called treaties “ the statute law of Europe,” 
and hoped that peace might still be preserved. Mr. Neate, how- 
ever, spoke with more energy, and with characteristic chivalry 
declared that he must protest against the unfairness with which 
Mr. Cobden had been treated, regretted that at a great meeting 
of Yorkshire no voice had been raised in favour of Mr. Cobden 
by the gentlemen for whom he had done so much, and announced 
that for himself he thought the agglomeration of landed property 
‘“‘ was an inconvenience, and might become a danger.” The Times 
punishes Mr. Neate for aiding its foe by declining to report his 


Spee ech. 


It appears to be decided that the Archduke Maximilian shall 
arrive in Mexico in March. General Bazaine is still in pursuit of 
Juarez; but five provinces have been fairly subdued, and there 
are reports that the Indians are prepared to side with the new 
Emperor. Between the French and the Americans the amount of 
trustworthy information received from Mexico is exceedingly 
small; but it seems clear that the Emperor Napoleon is hurrying 
on a re-organization which will enable him to withdraw. 


The Address submitted to the Legislative Body of France was 
read on Tuesday, and is an unusually outspoken paper. The mem- 
bers inform the Emperor that his distant expeditions “ disquiet 
many minds,” that “ they will be happy to witness the good results 
which his Majesty leads them to hope for;” and that France thanks 
him for not ** compromising ” her treasure and blood by a Polish 
expedition. The Address would, it is said, have contained words 
still more hostile to war, but the Minister prevented their insertion 
by repeated pscificatory assurances. Some very strong opinions 
appear to have been uttered in committee on the question of 
Mexico, and a regular amendment will be proposed suggesting the 
immediate and total withdrawal of France. 


Indecent assaults on ladies in railway-carriages are said to be 
becoming frequent, and the Great Western Company are prosecut- 
ing a charge of the kind with commendable earnestness. The 
offender, William Whitehead, of Wexham Rectory, Bucks, seems 
to be a gentleman by position, but he got into a train with a friend, 
very tipsy, flourished his stick at the ladies, pulled one down on 
the floor, roaring out an obscene offer to her, and then grossly 
assaulted her. His friends tried successfully to induce the lady 
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not to prosecute, but the company persisted, and the prisoner was 
committed for trial. The danger to ladies travelling alone is 
very considerable, but sharp sentences will not be sufficient cure. 
The companies ought to be compelled to add a side walk to their 
carriages, aS is done on the Continent, so that the guard should 
ss every window three or four times an hour, All other plans 
for summoning the guard place the train too much at the merey of 
silly or timid passengers. 

A housemaid the other day applied to a Miss Howard, a 
lady apparently of good position near Taunton, for a cha- 
racter. She had never been in her service, but pleaded that 
as a married woman she could not get a place. Miss 


Howard, seemingly from a regard to the lousemaid’s family, | 


gave her a twelve months’ character, and suppressed the fact 
of her marriage. Armed with this document, the housemaid 
obtained a place, and began stealing plate, and her master, after 
prosecuting her, prosecuted Miss Howard also. ‘The lady pleaded 
guilty, having acted in ignorance, but the magistrate sentenced 
her to a fine of 20/., and the papers are loud on the injustice of 
giving servants characters they do not deserve. No practice can 
be worse, except one which is much more common—that of 
refusing characters upon grounds which amount merely to faint 
suspicion. A servant so discharged goes nine times out of ten * to 
the bad.” 

The emigration to America is supposed to be very enormous, 
but it does not yet much affect the increase of population. ‘The 
total number who left Liverpool last year for all places was only 
137,982, of whom about 100,000 were for the United States. It 
is believed that 26,000 more emigrants have also sailed for the 
West from Ireland direct. The annual increment of the popu- 
lation of Great Britain is about 300,000, and it must be remem - 
bered that every man who departs leaves room for some man to 
marry. ‘These numbers, it will be remembered, do not represent 
the annual addition to the population of the States from abroad, 
the number of German emigrants being as large as that of the 
Irish. 

On Tuesday, at Trinity College, Dublin, Lord Carlisle “ inaugu- 
rated,” as the newspapers say,—that is, recognized formally and 
publicly for the first time,—the new statue of Goldsmith, which 
has been placed near that of Moore,—and urged the Dubliners 
soon to complete the trio by associating with the two Trinity 
College poets, the great Trinity College siatesman, Edmund 
Burke. Lord Carlisle “ paid a graceful tribute "—in the strictest 
sense which those rather unmeaning words will bear—to Gold- 
smith’s genius, when he said that he could not anywhere find so 
fitting a word to distinguish his poetry as ‘“‘ exquisite,” and added, 
“ Others have soared to greater heights and shed an intenser light 
in the poetical heaven; but when were ever combined more per- 
fect rhythm, more mellow harmony, more refined simplicity, more 
graceful truth?” “ Exquisite,” strictly speaking, only means “‘ sought 





after,” and expresses, therefore, merit as nearly destitute of specific | 


character as it is possibte to find; and “rhythm, harmony, simpli- 
city, and truth,” though they draw the lines a little narrower, 
would net a great number of poets besides Goldsmith, and a good 
many very different from him, Hartley Coleridge, for instance, or 
Henry Kirke White. Goldsmith's great genius lay in the fusion 
of that natural childlike art which made his idyllic pictures 
a delight and a study to Goethe, with a soft humour and fund of 
inward laughter that was genuinely Irish, and which no German 
ever understood. Lord Carlisle, however, if not very happy in his 
criticism, did his business well, and proposed the subscrip- 
tion for the great statesman’s statue in a manner that ensured its 
success, 

Mr. G. J. Holyoake has given in a letter to the Star a practical 
illustration of the gross injustice of the present state of the law of 
oaths. Mr. Holyoake is, as is well known, one of the most honour- 
able of men, though he is an adherent of that unhappy sect which 
disbelieves not only in Revelation but in God. Summoned to 
serve as a grand juror at the Clerkenwell Sessions, Mr. Holyoake 
declined io take the oath, on the ground that “ the oath was a con- 
fession of faith which he did not hold.” Mr. Bodkin asked 
whether he belonged to any religious body exempted by law from 
the necessity of taking the oath; but thanks to the House of 
Commons, which threw out Sir John Trelawny’s bill, this was not 
the case. Mr. Holyoake was, therefore, fined ten guineas for not 
serving ona jury on which he was anxious to serve, but prevented 
only by his s rupulousness in declining an oath which would in him 
have been a hypocrisy, not a guarantee of fidelity. If we decline 
to give atheists the civil privileges which we give to all others of 


‘our countrymen, we should, at least, in decency, cease to fine 
_ them for not doing that from which it is the object of our laws to 
restrain them. 





Sir J. 'T. Coleridge remonstrates with the Times for depre- 
eiating the education of those clergymen called “ Literates,” who 
‘have no University degree, and instances the London King’s 
| College men, who are usually found, he says, as well up in their 
theology at their ordination examinations as any other class of 
young divines. That may be true, though, as the Times replied, 
the special theological training is not likely to mature the judg- 
ment and enlarge the sympathies of those who go through it like 
'a long University residence amongst men of all schools of thought 
and laymen of all sorts of intellectual interests. Still, no doubt, 
even the Cambridge and Oxford clergy are usually narrow enough 
and professional enough to make it far from difficult for King’s 
College T.A.’s, or even mere Literates, to distance them in catho- 
| licity. But what are we to say to such institutions as Dr. 
Baylee’s at Birkenhead, which is said to turn out a large propor- 
tion of the illiterates who are now flocking into the Church? Dr. 
| Baylee believes, and teaches his pupils to believe, that the letter of 
| the Bible is a charmed repertory of scientific laws and historical 
| learning, as well as moral and spiritual revelation. The Copernican 
| astronomy, the profoundest geology—for anything we know, the 
law of chemical analysis by the spectrum—the exactest dates, the 
| most precise arithmetic, the most critical of histories, are to be 
found there, no less than the story of God’s love and of man’s 
redemption. How can men taught to believe this be fit to 
teach anything but Divine sorcery from the pulpits of our 
Church ? 





There has been only a moderate demand for money for com- 
mercial purposes; but the lowest rates for the best paper still con- 
tinue at 63 to 7 percent. The Bank of Frankfort has reduced 
the quotation for money to 4} per cent. 

The stock of bullion in the Bank of England has declined to 
14,196,754. In the Bank of France the supply is now only 
7,400,000/. Advices -from New York state that the banks there 
held only 5,280,0002. in specie. 

The Council for India have disposed of 500,000/. in bills on the 
various Presidencies at previous rates. The applications within 
the limits amounted to 3,700,000/. The steamer for the East took 
out only 80,0782. Bar silver has sold at 613d. per ounce. Over 
100,000/. has been forwarded to the Brazils. 


Very little business has been done in national securities during 
the week. ‘The fluctuations in prices, have, however, been trifling. 
Foreign bonds have ruled inactive, and the quotations have, in 
some instances, declined. Most railway shares have fallen in price. 
Australian Steam shares are 23 3 prem.; Contract Corporation, 
23 to 34 prem. ; National Shipping, 4 g prem. ; and Pacific Steam, 





| 1} to 1) prem. 


Last week Consols closed at 903 91 for money; and 913 for 
account. Yesterday the latest quotations were :—For transfer, 91 
. » Hema ‘= 
to 911; for time, 91} §. 
The following were the closing prices of the leading Foreign 
Securities yesterday and on Friday week :— 


Friday, Jan. 1 Friday, Jan. 8 

Greck a 24} Pe o4g 
Do. Coupons .. . ll} oe ll 

Mexican . ee 364 363 

Spauish Passive «+ 343 344 
Do. Certificates oe 143 14 

Tuikish 6 per Cents., 1358.. 70 = 693 

~ - 1862.. ee 67} ex div... C7} 

Consolidés.. 473 473 


Yesterday's closing prices of the leading British Railways thus 
with the latest quotations of Friday week :— 
Friday, Jan. 1. 


compare 
Friday, Jan. 8 


Caledonian 122 121} 
Great Eastern ee ee . oe 508 50} 
Great Northern... es 1274 126} 
Great Western... .- ee 663 65} 
J.ancashire and Yorkshire ee oe 1124 lll 
London and Brighton ee os oe 108} oe 103} 
London and North Western ee 1084 1074 
London, Chatham,and Dover .. oe 44 o- i 
ee Ee ee ee 1303 129} 
North Eastern, Berwick ee e 1013 1033 
Do. York . oe . 91} oe 903 
42 jis 41} 


West Midland, Oxford 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. | cross tht'tider Eaglond will be unable any Menger weecme 


—— 
DRIFTING TO WAR. 
WAR between England and Germany is a calamity 
so vast and yet so grotesque that even political 
dreamers strike it habitually out of their thoughts. There 
is not the faintest hostility between the races, their in- 
terests nowhere clash, their institutions tend always to 
become almost identical, their history has been marked only 
by long and successful alliances, their harmony on all great 
points is the one stable guarantee for the good order of 
Europe. A German family, still speaking German in private, 
sits on the British throne, a British Princess will be the 
Queen of the leading German State, every relation, public and 
private, tends to permanent amity, and yet it is towards war 
with Germany that we seem to be drifting fast. Every inci- 
dent of the week has made war itself more probable, and 
almost every one has drawn England deeper into the fray. 
Before our next number issues hostilities may have com- 
menced between Denmark and the Diet, with the full under- 
standing that England is about to become one of the active 
belligerents. 

The events which have led to this situation, so dangerous and 
so annoying, are all tolerably clear, though our Government, 
considering the imminence of the danger, is more reticent than 
its wont. The British Ministry, it seems evident, though 
deeply offended at the conditions foisted into the Treaty 
of 1852, resolved not to fight simply to prevent execu- 
tion in Holstein. Whoever was Duke, the province was 
German, and Germany in her collective capacity had a right 
to march troops into the Duchy on grounds of whose validity 
she alone was the legal judge. Lord Wodehouse was, therefore, 
instructed to advise the Danes to retire, and they did retire, 
yielding up'even the military work which protects the pas- 
sage of the Eider. So completely was this concession at 
variance with Danish feeling, and so eager were the invaders, 
that at the very last moment hostilities were on the point 
of breaking out, and a Danish captain chased a Saxon 
regiment which had advanced too far on the bridge back 
at the point of the bayonet. Still the concession was 
made, and was rewarded by the immediate loss of Holstein 
to the Danish Crown. Everywhere as the Danes retired the 
people proclaimed Duke Frederick, and all the forceofa popular 
election is now added to all the strength he derives from 
hereditary descent. This concession made the Germans 
advance a step farther. The smaller Governments resolved 
that Schleswig should also be occupied, and the resolve met 
with a cordial response from the mass of the German people. 
The two great Couris, afraid at once of a general war and of pro- 
voking a revolution, proposed in the Diet that Schleswig should 
be ‘‘occupied” unless the common constitution were withdrawn. 
The condition is an impossible one, because the withdrawal 
demands a yote King Christian cannot get; but we are bound 
to say it was not of necessity dishonestly made. The Austrian 
if not the Prussian idea was, no doubt, to occupy Schleswig, 
instead of invading it, and then refer the question as being 
an international one to a conference of the Powers. To 
make this plan successful, however, the consent of 
Denmark was necessary, and Denmark refused to consent. 
Schleswig—whatever its individual rights—was still a fief of 
Denmark and not of Germany, and for the Danes to give up 
their dependencies under menace—even if legally as little 
their property as the Septinsular Republic was the property 
of Great Britain—was to sign their own extinction as an 
independent people. Great Britain for the same reason could 
not advise a step which would involve all the results of defeat 
before the struggle had been begun. Moreover, she was bound 
by every feeling of honour to give the ally who had 
accepted her advice to her own hurt some protection in 
return for her previous docility. The object also of the 
Treaty of 1852 was to protect the integrity and 
independence of Denmark; to yield up Schleswig was 
to yield that independence, and, therefore, to abolish a treaty 
prepared by the very Minister now responsible for the 
councils of Great Britain. Finally, there was no proof, or 
not sufficient proof, that the people of Schleswig, even if 
entitled to the rights of a nationality—an impossible admis- 
sion, unless Wales and Brittany are nationalities—have ever 
rejected the Danish connection. On the contrary, it is believed 
that the Danish and Frisian vote would be thrown in favour of 
Denmark, and that together they would outnumber the reluctant 
German minority. Moved by all theseconsiderations, and others 


Denmark her assistance. In other words, the British 
Government will, if the Germans persist, declare war on 
much of Germany as shall help in the invasion of Schleswig. 
Will, then, the Germans persist, for it is with them, and not 
with England or Denmark, that the issues now rest? We 
greatly fear that they will. The slow and heavy German 
nature has, on this question, caught fire, and when once 
raised to that temper Germans are as insensible to menace as 
to argument. The people, as a whole, are filled with the ideg 
that to ‘‘rescue’’ Schleswig is a point of honour, and Germans 
feel ‘‘ points of honour” in politics in a way Englishmen can 
hardly comprehend. The theory which provokes them to 
duels provokes them also to run grand national risks. They 
are, moreover, by no means convinced that Earl Russell means 
what he says. The fiasco in Poland has left a deep impres- 
sion in Central Europe, an impression that England, however 
deeply moved, will not fight unless fighting is clearly to her 
own commercial gain. The note to the Dict is looked on by 
the populace even of Hamburg, though they must be the first 
to suffer from war, as an empty threat, and Earl Russell is 
bidden to follow the example of our very prudent 
and in this instance very passive ally, France. The 
statesmen, of course, know better, but then the statesmen 
have all their own reasons for not appearing to draw back. 
The rulers of the petty kingdoms probably dare not, while 
opinion is so excited, and they are besides deeply irritated by 
notes received from Berlin aud Vienna denying the right of 
the majority in the Diet to make war on its own account. 
Both Prussia and Austria, again, are afraid of a threatened 
league of the minor Powers, which would divide Germany 
into three, and terminate the hopes of them both, while 
Prussia trusts by advancing she may acquire the long-desired 
military leadership, and Austria fears that by retiring her 
hope may be finally frustrated. It is possible that Austria, 
not being wholly dependent on Germany, and terrified by 
risings in Venetia and Hungary, may have the nerve to 
retire; but that will not very seriously alter the situation. 
Germany would be still too powerful for Denmark, still 
ready to brave Great Britain rather than surrender the coveted 
province. The remaining German States are urged on by one 
of those fits of enthusiasm which sometimes seize great nations, 
which, in Teutonic races, burn very slowly out, and which at 
any moment may produce a movement or a vote terminating 
all discussion. It is said with apparent truth that France has 
consented to the English proposal of a conference on the 
matter; but this consent, even if given, does not settle the 
difficulty. The Diet may not consent, and probably will not, 
for the Diet has throughout the affair pressed two immoveable 
points—Holstein is German, and its occupation a matter of 
internal concern; Schleswig is inseparably united with Hol- 
stein, and must share its fate. If the Diet, therefore, consents 
to put Schleswig into the crucible it is beaten without a fight, 
and can henceforward make no pretension to lead the German 
race. It is difficult to believe that the Diet, well aware that 
submission may lead to immediate revolution, will consent to 
submit, unless pressed by a coalition of which there seems no 
chance. 
This conference is the last hope; but near as we seem to. 
war, there is nothing in the proceedings of the British Govern-! 
ment which can reasonably be blamed. It was certainly 
their duty as interpreters of English opinion to advise the 
Danes to surrender Holstein rather than fight; and as they 
did advise they were bound to see that the advice once taken 
did not involve utter ruin to those who took it. If Holstein 
were used as a stepping-stone by which Germany might 
cross the Eider, then British advice would have ruined the 
nationality which looked to Britain for help. Such a result 
could not be endured by a Power with any sense of self- 
respect, and frightful as the collision may be, it is on the 
invaders that the consequences and the responsibility must 
rest. The Government is bound to relax no effort to 
preserve the nation from a war which is not one of self- 
defence; but that duty fairly performed, it is right that, 
as the Admiralty announce, “the Channel Fleet has been 
ordered to repair to a port in the British Isles.”’ 


R. CAPETOWN AGAIN! 
UR older novelists seem to have believed that whenever a 
rector was in want of light reading he sat down to study 
the law of tithes, and certainly at all times the clergy have 
deserved the title of the Church Militant. In the middle 








of which we may know nothing, Earl Russell addressed to the 
Diet a note, which the Germans describe as ‘‘ blustering,” but | 


ages, Europe, in the nineteenth century, Tennessee and 
Labuan, have admired the spectacle of a bishop in arms, and in 
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more settled countries their forensic contests are waged with | 
an inveteracy which is peculiarly their own. Since the Com- | 
mutation Act, tithes, indeed, have lost their importance; but | 
fortunately heresy is an admirable substitute, and there is | 
sure to be no lack of ecclesiastical suits so long as Providence | 
js pleased to raise up an adequate supply of High-Church | 
bishops. A few weeks and “the Bishop of Sarum ». 
Williams ’’ will be numbered with the Gorham case and its 
congeners; but in the meantime a new forensic excitement 
for the clerical mind looms in the horizon. Proceedings have 
been commenced against Dr. Colenso by his metropolitan, the 
Bishop of Cape Town, and the questions raised thereby are of 
go obscure and thorny a character as to give full employment 
for the next few years to all the odium theologicum of all the 
arsons in Great Britain. 

Dr. Gray, Bishop of Cape Town and Metropolitan of South 
Africa, is not now, for the first time, exercising his eccle- 
siastical authority. Very recently he has been obliged to 
submit a dispute between himself and one of his clergy to the 
final arbitrement of the Privy Council, and has thereby 
established several propositions very bitter to a successor of 
the Apostles. He has established that inasmuch as the letters 
patent from the Crown under which he was appointed were 
issued after the granting of a constitution to the colony, and 
consequently after the Crown had parted with its legislative 
power, they probably were not intended, and certainly were 
“ineffectual, to create’? any jurisdiction, ecclesiastical or 
civil, within the colony; and that the Church of England at 
the Cape of Good Hope occupies precisely the same situation 
as the Independents or Quakers occupy in this country. Of 
course, the civil tribunals of every country will enforce the 
rules—so far as they are not illegal—of every voluntary 
society as between its members, just as they enforce every 
other species of contract ; and they will even allow the society, 
in order to decide internal disputes, to create referees, under 
the name of elders, for instance, or bishops, who, however, are 
“in no sense courts,’ but arbitrators, deriving their autho- 
rity not from any power inherent in themselves, but from 
the voluntary submission of the members of the society. 
This way of looking at the question is, we need 
scarcely say, not at all agreeable to Dr. Gray. Here 
is he, a successor to the Apostles, full of all kinds of 
mystical powers; and four learned lawyers, after carefully 
turning him round and looking him over, can see nothing but 
an arbitrator. In a dispute between a bishop and a clergy- 
man, all their profane erudition asks is, did the clergyman 
agree to refer such questions to the bishop! Let Dr. Gray, 
however, take courage—the mystical powers may be all there, 
though invisible except to the eye of faith. There was once a 
certain ingenious inventor who offered, in consideration of a 
large reward, to make for a certain king a robe which no one 
could see whose mother had ever been guilty of levity. ‘The 
robe was made. The king could not see it, but he thought 
it best to keep his own counsel. The courtiers could not see 
it, and they, too, were silent. But when the common people 
could not see it either, they loudly declared that the inventor 
was a cheat. Foreseeing that a clamour might arise, and that 
the mothers of the nation might have been all a little un- 
stable, the inventor had quietly withdrawn from the kingdom 
with his reward; but we freely admit that he may have been 
wronged, and the robe have been really existent for those who 
had eyes to see. Unfortunately for Dr. Gray, the Judicial 
Committee had not eyes to see. 

Nothing daunted, however, by this mishap, Dr. Gray is 
proceeding to try Dr. Colenso, who is one of his suffragans, 
for heresy ; but this time he means to keep clear of lawyers, 
and, as it seems, even of a patent which has made him nothing 
but an arbitrator, and to act as a successor of the Apostles 
pure and simple. One bishop alone, we learn from Hooker, 
cannot create nor deprive another; andas Dr. Gray, doubt- 
less, respects the authority of Hooker, if not of the Privy 
Council, he has summoned his suffragans to his aid. The 
Bishops of Graham’s Town and the Orange River Free State 
came to his call, but St. Helena and the Zambesi prudently 
pleaded distance as an excuse. Thus we have three bishops 
as judges, and the accusers are three clergymen of the province, 
who prosecute in person. In this manner the Bishop of Cape 
Town hopes to make his judgment final, and deprive Dr. 
Colenso of any appeal. Let us see how far he is likely to suc- 
ceed. 

In the case which we have before alluded to, the Judicial 
Committee decided that the appellant, Mr. Long, had, by tak- 
ing the oath of canonical obedience, given the bishop power to 
deprive him for any just cause, but had not agreed to give the 





bishop any illegal power, or any power not possessed by an 


English bishop, or even any power which had not in fact been 
in use in England for more than two centuries. On the same 
principle we conclude that Bishop Colenso, by taking the oath 
of canonical obedience to his Metropolitan, has agreed that the 
latter shall exercise over him all those powers which a metro- 
politan of the Established Church may, and does, exercise 
over his suffragans. But has Dr. Colenso ever agreed that his 
Metropolitan shall exercise over him all those vague and 
indefinite powers which can be shown to have been at any 
time exercised by any of the metropolitan bishops of North 
Africa in the first ages of Christianity? Has he ever sub- 
mitted himself to all the mystical authority which High- 
Church theorists claim for the successors of the Apostles? The 
case of ‘Long v. the Bishop of Cape Town” is a direct authority 
that he has not; and, indeed, for that matter, Dr. Colenso is 
as much a successor of the Apostles as Dr. Gray, nor have we 
ever yet heard that there was any divine authority of metro- 
politans. 

But it would seem that not only has the Bishop of Natal 
never agreed to submit to any such powers as the Bishop of 
Cape Town claims, but that the latter has positively contracted 
not to exercise them, even if by virtue of the Episcopal office 
he possesses them. By what authority does he exercise 
his office? He is not in the position of a Scotch or an 
American bishop, who may exercise any powers which he 
can induce bis clergy to submit to. He voluntarily went, and 
the other members of the Church of England in the colony 
went, to the Crown and made a bargain with it. They said, 
give Dr. Gray English Episcopal orders, give him the legal 
rank of a bishop, and the title of “My Lord,” and in 
return the Crown shall have the patronage of the bishopric, 
and shall in the patent of creation define the bishop’s powers. 
If the Crown could give no judicial power, it could unques- 
tionably give rank, and, as it seems to us, Dr. Gray having 
received what he bargained for, must now pay the price. 
The Church in the colony is a voluntary society, but it has 
made the Crown a partner in the enterprise. Above all, 
the bishops, who are the nominees of the Crown, who ob- 
tained ordination by the licence of the Crown, and have ac- 
cepted patents from the Crown, have bound themselves to 
exercise those powers, and those powers only, which the 
patents confer. If Dr. Gray assumes to exercise any rights 
derived from the early African Church or the Apostles, and 
not the right conferred by his patent, he not only claims that 
the existence of which is, to say the least of it, very doubtful, 
but he commits a deliberate breach of good faith. We believe 
that his action, so far as it is not justified by his patent, is in 
law absolutely null and void; and so far as he acts within 
the authority of his patent, his decision is not final, for the 
patent expressly gives an appeal to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. 

The conclusion, therefore, at which we arrive is that Dr. 
Gray’s notion of making himself the spiritual autocrat of 
South Africa is but an arrogant dream; and that all that Dr. 
Colenso can be held to have agreed to is that he will be sub- 
ject to such authority as a metropolitan in England ordinarily 
exercises over his suffragans; but subject, nevertheless, to the 
stipulations contained in the patent by which his metropolitan 
was appointed. On the other hand, Dr. Colenso’s protest 
against Dr. Gray’s jurisdiction would seem to be of very 
doubtful validity. There is very little doubt that the Eng- 
lish and Irish Metropolitans may deprive their suffragans for 
a serious violation of their Episcopal duties. As late as 
the reign of William III. Archbishop Tenison deprived the 
Bishop of St. David’s for simony, and the judgment was 
affirmed by the delegates on mone while Chief Justice Holt, 
in refusing a prohibition for which the Bishop applied, ex- 
pressly asserted the Archbishop's jurisdiction. (“ Lucy v. Dr. 
Watson,” 14 State Trials, 447; and 1 Lord Raymond, 539.) 
And quite recently an Irish bishop has been deprived by his 
Metropolitan, and though that case is no authority for the 
point it decides, inasmuch as the defendant allowed judgment 
to go by default, yet it seems to establish thus much at least, 
that the power of the metropolitan to deprive is not obsolete. 
It will hardly be contended that “false teaching” is not 
ground for deprivation. 

Dr. Colenso, however, not only protested against the juris- 
diction of Dr. Gray and his Episcopal assessors, but he de- 
clined to argue the case before them on the merits. Probably 
he thought it a useless expense to attempt to convince the 
Rhadamanthus of Capetown. But it is his misfortune that, 
even in appealing, he will have to appedl from one bishop 
who has prejudged him to another who has done the same. 
Dr. Longley, however, must, at least, observe the rules of 
decorum, and, doubtless, he will be assisted by legal assessors. 
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By law, properly speaking, he will be quite unfettered, for he 
is no more the supreme ecclesiastical court of the Cape Colony 
than Dr. Gray—he is simply the final arbitrator to whom 
the voluntary society called the Church of England in that 
colony has agreed to refer disputes between its members. 
But whatever may be the decision of the Bishops and 
Archbishops, their award can only be enforced through the 
medium of the civil courts. The moment the Bishop of 
Natal is disturbed in his civil rights—the moment his tem- 
poralities are touched—he can appeal to the law, and the law 
will only uphold the decisions of these voluntary tribunals 
when they act within the scope of their authority, and in 
conformity with the principles of justice. Once already has the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council warned Dr. Gray that 
his method of arbitrating may be inconformity with the practice 
of the primitive church, and justified by the mystical authority 
which he considers to be inherent in his office, but that it is, 
nevertheless, simply unjust. Especially the Court remarked 
on the fact that, being substantially the prosecuto, he had 
acted as sole judge without calling in legal assessors, according 
to the English practice, to guide his judgment. We ask, is 
Dr. Gray now any less the real prosecutor of Dr. Colenso? 
And are the three prosecuting clergy more than puppets 
whose wires he pulls? We protest that we havo rarely read 
anything at once more ludicrous and more indecent than the 
demeanour of the Very Reverend the Dean of Cape Town and 
the Venerable the Archdeacons of Graham’s Town and George. 
In the midst of the speech of the leading clergyman for the 
prosecution up jumped his two Venerable juniors, and after 
stating that they had heard that the gentleman who de- 
livered in the Bishop’s written protest and notice of appeal 
was a Socinian, proceeded to cross-question him as to his religi- 
ous opinions. And the successor of the Apostles, instead of 
peremptorily silencing the reverend but unruly counsel at his 
bar, blandly remarked to Dr. Bleek that ‘he had heard the 
question, and could answer it if he felt inclined.” As for the 
theological questions raised by the prosecution, they are not 
within our province, nor would it prove Dr. Colenso to be 
orthodox to show that the prosecuting clergy talked nonsense. 
When the poor Dean insisted that if man is regenerate gud 
man regeneration comes of nature and not of grace—being 
clearly a thrifty dean who is shocked at such prodigality of 
regeneration, —Bishop Cotterell kindly tried to get him out of 
the scrape by suggesting that man is redeemed qud man, and 
yet not by nature, but by grace. It was all in vain; but 
perhaps the decision will prove better theology than the accu- 
sation. But when the Dean got upon law the havoc he made 
was terrible. His theory is that ‘‘the common law of the 
Church is written on the heart and instincts of Christendom,” 
and ‘ the statute law, derived in its principles from Holy 
Scripture, is written in the creeds, decisions, and symbols of 
the Church.” Just before, with some inconsistency, he 
declared ‘‘ the Bible” to be the Church’s “‘ code of statutes.” 
As for Dr. Lushington’s mode of inquiring whether a given 
-opinion be plainly contrary to the Articles or formularies, and 
them alone, the Dean of Cape Town throws it over with con- 
tumely. ‘It may be law, but it is not theology.” The 
question, to the Dean’s mind, is not whether Dr. Colenso 
supports opinions which the clergy are forbidden by law to 
teach, but whether he denies the infallibility of the Bible, and 
is in opposition to “the heart of Christendom.’”” Need we say 
more? This is the common sense, this is the justice, by 
which the rights of English clergymen will be determined 
when Dr. Gray and his party have their way, and ccclesias- 
tical questions are left by the laity to a purely clerical 
court. 


SIR GEORGE GREY AS A JUDGE OF APPEAL. 
HE Derbyshire magistrates are, it is evident, not satisfied 
with the Home Secretary as a Judge of Appeal in the 
case of Mr. G. V. Townley,—no less than forty out of the 
one hundred and twenty-nine magistrates of that county 
having signed a very strong and able remonstrance against the 
course taken by the Home Office. We agree with the remon- 
strance and think indeed that a worse Judge of Appeal would 
be difficult to find,—in part from the intrinsic evils of the 
system, which seems expressly adapted to secure a onesided 
revision of criminal sentences by the Secretary of State,—in 
part from the personal incompetence of Sir George Grey to 
understand the proper precautions under which these revi- 
sions should be conducted. As our Ministerial contemporary 
the Globe has undertaken to exonerate Sir George Grey from all 
responsibility for his course of action with regard to the alleged 
insanity of Mr. G. V. Townley, and as the details of the pro- 








to a lunatic hospital are not a little complicated, it will be 
necessary briefly to recapitulate the events which followed his 
conviction for the murder of Miss Goodwin, so far as they 
are at present known to the public,—one of the worst aspects 
of the case being, by the way, that they are so little known 
to the public. 

Soon after the trial the friends of Mr. Townley 
urged, it is said, the presiding judge, Baron Martin, to 
recommend an inquiry into the present condition of 
the murderer’s mind, as it seems to be an admitted principle 
of the present law that a person of unsound mind (whatever 
that may mean and whatever degree of mental disturbance it 
may imply) is not to be subjected to the ordinary course of 
legal penalty, but to be removed at once to a lunatic asylum 
till the balance of his faculties is restored. Baron Marti 
though satisfied with the verdict and with the evidence as to 
the sanity of the prisoner at the time he committed the 
crime, saw enough room for doubt as to his present mental 
condition to recommend the Home Secretary to investigate it, 
and Sir George Grey requested the Lunacy Commissioners to 
appoint a Commission of Inquiry, which was composed, it is 
said, of Dr. Foster, and Dr. Wilkes, physicians, and Mr, 
Campbell, solicitor, to proceed to Derby on this errand, 
The Commission sat privately; examined, as it seems, a mass 
of evidence originating almost exclusively with the friends of 
the prisoner ; heard all the officials of the gaol, who, to aman, 
are said to be ardently in favour of the prisoner’s reprieve; 
admitted a good deal of evidence of very old date which was 
not produced on the trial, and, if it proves anything, proves 
not that the prisoner has become insane since the murder, but 
that he was of unsound mind years before it,—as, for example, 
that two years ago he bought at one purchase seven white 
hats, and cut different-sized squares out of them to discriminate 
each from each, wearing them successively on each day in the 
week, and that he plunged into a bath with his clothes on 
without knowing that he was not undressed,—and finally it 
reported, so, at least, says the Globe, to Sir George Grey that 
Mr. Townley is of unsound mind. But whatever the report 
of this Commission may have been, it does not seem, according 
to our Ministerial contemporary, that Sir George Grey actually 
grounds his reprieve upon it. Before the Lunacy Commission 
had reported, Mr. Townley’s friends had discovered a shorter 
process for securing their end. By the Act Srd and 4th 
Victoria, cap. 54, it is provided :— 

“That, if any person while imprisoned in any prison or other place of 
confinement, under any sentence of death, transportation, or imprisonment, or 
under a charge of any offence. ... . shall appear to be insane, it shall be 
lawful for any two justices of the peace of the county, city, borough, or 
place where such person is imprisoned, to inquire, with the aid of two physi- 
cians or surgeons, as to the insanity of such person; and if it shall be duly 
certified by such justices and such physicians or surgeons that such 
person is insane, tt shall be lawful for one of her Majesty's principal 
Secretaries of State, upon receipt of such certificate, to direct, by 
warrant under his hand, that such person shall be removed to such 
county lunatic asylum or other proper receptacle for insane persons as 
the said Secretary of State may judge proper and appoint.” 


Acting upon this statute, three local magistrates, all of 
them with previously expressed convictions in favour of 
Towaley’s insanity, in conjunction with two surgeons, signed 
the requisite certificates and forwarded them to the Home 
Office. Of the two medical men, one was the partner of the 
surgeon of the gaol who was already strongly committed to 
the theory of Townley’s insanity, and the other had signed 
a petition to Sir George Grey affirming the same view, s0 
that the certificates under the Act were signed solely by 
gentlemen whom we must call partizans. According to our 
official contemporary, Sir George Grey had now (even without 
taking any account of the Commission appointed by the 
Lunacy Commissioners) no discretion left, and was simply an 
adminsstrator of the law, in no sense a responsible judge, in 
ordering the reprieve of Mr. Townley and his removal to a 
lunatic asylum,—which accordingly he did. We hold it, on the 
contrary, absurd to assume that the Act leaves the Home Secre- 
tary no discretion in weighing the certificates he may receive, 
since it simply empowers, but by no means requires, him to act 
upon them. Assume, for example, that all the certificating 
magistrates and surgeons had been close relatives or intimate 
personal friends of the prisoner—does any man in his senses 
conceive that because it would have been “lawful” for Sir 
George Grey to assume his insanity on their testimony, it 
would have been incumbent on him, or, in fact, anything 
but highly improper for him, to do so? And if this be 
conceded in the extreme case, it is, in fact, admitted 
that Sir George Grey was bound to exercise his own 
discretion on the value of the certificates transmitted to 
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And next, if, as we hold to be quite beyond doubt, this 
was one of a class of cases in which the Home Secretary was 
pound to exercise a wise discretion on the evidence of insanity 
transmitted to him, the obligation to do so was made infinitely 
greater by the peculiar circumstances of the case, which did, 
in fact, involve the complete re-hcaring, under another form, 
of the excuse actually put forward for the prisoner on the 
trial, and actually rejected by the jury. We say this, 
well knowing that nominally the second inquiry was 
only as to the alleged supervening insanity of the mur- 
derer after his crime was committed, because, in fact, 
and inevitably, that inquiry did comprehend a great deal of 
evidence bearing on his previous sanity which, by the peculiar 
time and mode in which it was submitted, entirely escaped 
the sifting process of a counsel’s cross-examination and a 
judge’s summing-up. The statute under which it is main- 
tained that Sir George Grey was bound to remove Townley to 
a lunatic asylum was clearly intended to meet new symptoms 
of insanity in the prisoner, and not to provide a very slip- 
shod and untrustworthy court of cassation for a plea already 
minutely examined by a legal tribunal and formally disposed 
of. We have not heard of, and the prisoner’s friends have cer- 
tainly not adduced, any symptoms of supervening insanity, 
except those very slight indications of nervous excitement 
which Dr. Forbes Winslow mentioned at the trial; but we have 
heard of a good many items of evidence which ought to 
have been and were not produced on the trial, and which have 
had all the moral and legal effect of reversing the verdict, 
though they have only been ostensibly used for a minor 

urpose. What can be more obvious than that the ten- 
our of Sir George Grey’s course will be to induce the 
friends of future murderers to reserve the weaker part of 
the argument for their unsoundness of mind till after the trial, 
and then produce it to amiable magistrates and doctrinaire 
surgeons (with some flimsy excuse for its tardy appearance), 
when it has no longer to run the gauntlet of cross-examination 
and a judge’s criticism? A solicitor will in future not have 
done his best for his client if he ransacks too minutely the 
whole case for his alienation of mind before the trial, and does 
not rather leave a few hopeful corners purposely unsearched, 
in order to keep enough powder for a second shot at a nearer 
and bigger target, in case the first and greater venture fails. 

But this, it will be said, is rather an indictment against the 
system of Home-Office revisions than a charge against Sir 
Georze Grey. It is, in fact, both. It is an indictment against 
the system, because the case for a commutation of the sentence 
by the Home Secretary is always an ex parte case, and there 
is no counsel for the prosecution to be heard in reply; so that 
if these commutations become, as they are becoming, a part of 
our legal system, it will always be the interest of the prisoner 
in a desperate cause to reserve, if he can without appearing 
to do so, a part of his defence for that last stage in which it 
will undergo the least severe analysis. But it is also a very 
heavy charge against Sir George Grey’s personal sagaeity in 
the administration of his duty that in a most important case 
he has suffered the equity of our judicial system to be need- 
lessly impugned. It was open to him to have inquired into 
the value of the certificates proffered him, and to have declined 
to act upon the certificates of persons previously committed 
to an ex parte view. It was open to him to insist, in such a 
case as this, where a plea already half-tried before a 
regular tribunal was virtually raised again, on a Lunacy 
Commission of the highest character which should have 
held its sittings in public, and in which the public in- 
terest should have been properly represented. Nay, it was 
his duty to satisfy the public that the penalty of murder was 
not suspended without public proof of the criminal’s aberra- 
tion of mind. We, indeed, know well that the suspicion which 
prevails among the poorer classes that Mr. Townley has got off 
because he is a man of culture, with rich friends, has no jus- 
tification in Sir George Grey’s personal character. He is an ex- 
ceedingly feeble Home Secretary, but, of course, quite above 
the iniquity of class-injustice. Still, it is tolerably certain that 
had Townley been a poor man, without wealth and influence 
at his back, many of these points in his favour might never 
have been raised; and it is quite certain that double care 
should be taken to prevent even the slightest imputation 
of favouritism in the case of a man so strongly backed by 

personal and local influence. Sir George Grey has not taken 
double care, he has not even taken common care, to avoid 
this impression. The Derbyshire magistrates express the 
popular feeling when they say that his reprieve is 
thought to show that there is one law for the poor and 
another for the rich. The popular impression is, and we con- 


fess we fully share it, that Mr. Townley committed the 





murder in as clear and sane a state of mind as it is possible 
to attribute to a very jealous man of rather weak character, 
and that the subsequent strain of four months’ imprisonment 
on his intellect only amounted te such a disturbance of his 
nervous system as any man in his situation might not 
unnaturally experience. If this impression is false, the respon- 
sibility for its prevalence lies with Sir George Grey, who cer- 
tainly owed it to the public to ensure a satisfactory in- 
vestigation, and also to throw the proceedings of his 
Lunacy Commission open to public criticism, instead of 
sheltering himself behind the confessed prejudgments of 
three local magistrates and two local surgeons. We do not 
wonder that a third of all the magistrates of Derbyshire are 
indignant and demand a public inquiry with some one 
present at it whose duty it shall be to represent the public 
interest. A Home Secretary beset with ex parte evidence will 
always be a wretched Judge of Appeal in criminal cases; but 
even among Home Secretaries it would be difficult to find less 
discretion, weaker judicial powers, and a more innocent instru- 
ment of the prisoner’s friends than Sir George Grey. 


THE ATTITUDE OF FRANCE. 

i-~ is something exceedingly noteworthy, and not 

altogether pleasant, in the attitude which French 
policy has for the moment assumed. Her professions are all 
pacific, while her actions all tend to war. If it were possible 
to believe such a charge against a man so astute and so ex- 
perienced, we should say that the Emperor was yielding him- 
self, his policy, and his permanent interests, to the guidance of 
temper. He is visibly dissolving a partnership of the last 
importance to Europe because his partner insists on a vote. 
Ever since the reception of Earl Russell’s despatch rejecting 
the proposal for Congress with needless but characteristic 
decision, the object of the French Court seems to have 
been simply to punish Great Britain for venturing to 
hold an opinion not in accordance with that of the 
Tuileries. A marked slight was, it is said, passed on 
Earl Cowley at the reception on New Year's Day, and 
if a rumour can be trusted the Emperor complains 
bitterly of the course and opinions of the English represen- 
tative. The papers have been instructed to lecture the 
“ selfish ” and ‘isolated’’ islanders who won't plunge into 
war till they see their way to peace ; Drouyn de Lhuys, in pro- 
posing a conference of the Continent, charges England with 
thwarting the greater design ; and the Emperor himself, when 
writing to the Duke of Augustenburg, departs from his habitual 
reticence to accuse the British Ministry of overthrowing 
his project. If this were all, however, politicians would 
have little right to complain, for one of the permanent features 
of political life is the personal rivalry of the great European 
statesmen, their exceeding dislike to be visibly defeated by 
each other. They can bear with popular or national move- 
ments without much personal soreness, but a checkmate from 
their own caste tries their tempers as much as if they were 
rival wits talking for reputation at dinner. The personal 
hatred of Nicholas for Lord Stratford de Redcliffe had much 
to do in producing the Crimean war, and Lord Palmerston 
has never forgiven the personal affront which the annexation 
of Nice appeared to him to involve. The British people in the 
matter of Congress did not coerce the Cabinet, and the 
Emperor, therefore, feels that he was defeated by statesmen, 
and resents his position as any one else might resent a personal 
snub. That is all natural enough, though Napoleon ought to 
have learnt the great lesson that in politics the sense of 
annoyance merely disturbs the judgment ; but he has to all 
appearance gone much farther than this. He has set himself 
to punish the English refusal by thwarting English policy, 
even at the risk of a general war, and throughout this 
Dano-German affair the course of France has been osten- 
tatiously peaceful. Denmark and the Diet might fight their 
grievance out; it was an English interest, and England 
must hew her own way out of the scrape, without any French 
assistance. As for the Emperor,—who himself is a party to the 
Treaty of 1852,—he sympathized with “legitimacy,” ¢.¢., the 
Duke of Augustenburg, and with the “ nationalities,” that is, 
the German right to eat the Danish nationality up. So he 
declared in reply to his Senate that every war in Europe 
was a civil war—as if Magenta had been fought in the tropics 
—and to the assembled Ambassadors, that, in spite of 
events, he trusted peace would be maintained. Nothing, in 
fact, can be more pacific than all his recent utterances, or 
tend more directly to war. He applauds his own quiescence, 
while it is the first inducement tothe new German activity. It 
is not too much to say, that had he but countersigned the 
English menace, and declared that, in the interests of Euro- 
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pean order he, like Great Britain, must consider the passage | 


of the Eider a declaration of war, the greater German 
Powers would have insisted, and insisted effectually, on 
maintaining peace. The Prussians are wild, but they do 
not want French soldiers encamped in Cologne; the Aus- 
trians are roused, but they do not seek to fight England and 
France and Italy and Scandinavia combined in a single cause ; 
the lesser Germans are fanatic, but they know that, divided, 
their struggle for Schleswig might fail. They would rest 
content with Holstein; and the only possible compromise, 
Holstein to Germany, Schleswig to Denmark, would stand 
some chance of acceptance. The peace of which the Emperor 
talks so cordially is therefore apparently thrown away in order 
that he may punish Earl Russell for being a little too brusque 
for the courtesies of his caste. He is to all appearance risk- 
ing the alliance on which the progress of Europe depends to 
indulge his temper. 

It is difficult to believe in a course of action so opposed to 
the Emperor’s history and to his personal character, and un- 
fortunately for England it is not necessary to believe it. War 
between England and Germany—for it is that, and nothing 
less, of which we are now incurring the risk—tends directly 
to the advantage not only of French policy, but of the im- 
perial dynasty. Once commenced, it leaves Louis Napoleon 
arbiter of the Continent, able to choose one of two policies, 
either of which would greatly raise his position. He might, 
when England was fairly committed, step forward to her side, 
and “in the interest of public law” seize the French bank of 
the Rhine, now belonging to Prussia and Bavaria. Who is 
there to oppose him? Russia cannot march armies across 
Europe with the Poles to fall on their rear, and with no consensus 
of opinion, such as existed in 1815, to make alliances easy. 
Germany by herself is barely a match for France alone—it 
is forty millions of slow moving half-organized persons against 
thirty-six millions of quick moving and over-organized persons 
—and if Austria were occupied by Hungary and Italy, might 
prove even less than a match, while as against England, 
France, Italy, and Scandinavia, she would be beaten from the 
beginning. The opportunity for which Napoleon has longed, 
the chance of seizing the Rhine without provoking a coalition of 
Europe, would be at once in his grasp, and this without a 
quarrel with England, and with the ability to withdraw from 
the Mexican expedition. Even De Tocqueville, with all his 
bitterness against the Empire and its chief, believed that the 
acquisition of this frontier would finally seat the dynasty— 
would give to the Bonapartes that charm which adheres to 
families who once in their history have fulfilled to the utmost 
a nation’s secret hope. The Napoleonide would at last be 
identified with the nation, and Napoleon would achieve the 
object which, alike as Frenchman and dynast, is nearest to 
his heart. 

That is one course, the one which our statesmen fear, the 
one which induces many powerful classes to murmur even 
now that, strongly as we are bound to Denmark, dangerous as 
the ambition of Germany may be to the little States around 


An Orleanist could govern just as well in the interest of the 
bourgeoisie, and the new family must be great abroad, if only 
to prove that it and not its rival has the best claim on France, 
“Bah!” the Emperor is reported to have said on reading Mf. 
Dupin’s speech, “the man takes me for Louis Philippe,” and the 
sentence, whether uttered or not, precisely expresses a thought 
never quite absent from his mind. He must be other than 
Louis Philippe, and to abandon Poland except for projects 
equally striking and more advantageous to France is exaet} 
what Louis Fhilippe would have done, and, indeed, did do, 4 
street song bracketting the two Louis with visible justice 
would undo half the work of his reign. 

The first course is the more probable, the second the less 
full of risk, but, in either, Napoleon attains his end, that of 
setting his own price on the assistance or quiescence of 
France. That position of arbiter which England retained 
throughout the discussion on Congress, and which is the 
natural prerogative of a Power which, while ready for 
battle wants in Europe nothing, passes away to Napoleon, to 
be used for the security of his dynasty, as well as the grandeur 








her, the risk of war is too great even for England to incur, — 
that it would be better to seem defeated and suffer Denmark 
to merge in Scandinavia than enter upon a struggle in which not | 
we but Napoleon must dictate the terms of peace. There is, 
however, another course, and one which, if Napoleon were 
really a man of immutable will instead of a man who watches 
events in order that they may be used to serve an immutable 
purpose, would be a much more probable one. He is not 
likely to strike in on the side of Germany, for that would 
be, first, to violate a treaty he helped himself to prepare; 
secondly, to lose the whole moral advantage of his posi- 
tion as arbiter; and, thirdly, to commence the one under- 
taking he dreads—~a war with the single Power which 
always comes out of the smoke better accoutred for battle 
than it went in. But he may abstain from defending 
the treaty for a price, that price to be the restitution of 
Venice, and the revival of Poland. Germany can grant if 
she pleases both those concessions without weakening her 
own power,—with very great gain indeed, because Italy with 
Venetia freed becomes at once an ally, and if Poland is 
ever constituted Russia will be thrown back, and to march 
on Berlin must march over Warsaw first. This policy would 
undoubtedly remove that impression of failure which the ab- 
sorption of Poland in spite of French remonstrances creates, 








of France. The prospect is-not a pleasing one, even to those 
who, like ourselves, think that French longing for the Rhine 
has cost us and Europe more than ever its possession could 
have been reasonably expected to do. With France on the 
Rhine, Germany must unite, and Europe might then possess 
what she has for two hundred years striven in vaiu to obtain 
—an effective balance of power. That view, however, is not 
the one entertained by the English governing class, and the 
attitude of France is therefore watched with an anxiety 
which from day to day deepens into mistrust. 


THE “ REDS” OF EUROPE. 

MONG the dangerous signs of the hour which make 
statesmen almost despair of peace, and induce thinkers, 
weary of seeing force for ever sterile, almost to wish for war, 
is the renewed activity of the Reds. ‘his dangerous party 
has gained immensely by the recent Italian war and the 
existing Polish revolt. ‘The first event gave them a chief 
whose character forced the respect of the world, while his 
brilliant success seemed to prove that the social order of 
Europe rested, after all, on undermined foundations. Stamp 
boldly, said Garibaldi’s career, on the feet of clay, and the 
golden idol must tumble down. It gave them also the idea 
of allying themselves for the moment with the Kings, and 
thus, while crushing their most hated foe, constitutional 
government,—i.e., the régime of argument and persuasion— 
using the enormous force which belongs to regular organiza- 
tion. The cause of Italy ceased to be hopeless the instant a 
regular government, though weak as that of Sardinia, placed its 
resources at the disposal of revolution, and at this moment 
the Mazzinian cry is not Italy and freedom, or Italy and the 
Constitution, but Italy and Victor Emanuel. Above all, 
that war gave the party an immediate and definite purpose. 
Throwing aside for the moment all dreams, dreams grand in 
themselves, but inherited from the men who strove to reach 
them, in 1789, through torrents of human blood, they set 
themselves to the single task of ‘‘ freeing the nationalities.” 
The result was an enormous augmentation of force. The Reds 
had always had chiefs, some of them men of remarkable 
energy, always a few good soldiers—men like Garibaldi and 
Bixio, Hemmingsen and Schurtz, Mieroslawski and Colonel 
Charras—and were amply provided with agents, the dreamy 
men who keep up all over the Continent a chain of electric com- 
munication. The Reds are better served than most govern- 
ments as to intelligence, and nothing occurs throughout 
Europe favourable to their plans which does not elicit in 
every capital, London not excluded, an answering buzz of re- 
sponse. To this powerful organization, before which the will 
of Louis Napoleon has at least once bent down, they now added 
a permanent standing army. Every nationality in Europe op- 
pressed or even kept down by a foreign yoke became ex necessi- 
tate rei affiliated to the Reds, for they alone appeared willing to 
give the “ peoples” aid to secure their independence. Louis 
Napoleon knows this well, and this is what he means when he 
tries by assisting the nationalities to transfer their allegiance 
from the Republicans to himself, or when he summons a 
vast Congress to baffle the Reds by granting the single object 
their rank and file desire. All Poles, all Magyars, all 
Greéks, most Holsteiners, most Slavs of the Danubian de- 





and to which a Bonaparte on a French throne cannot per- | pendencies of Turkey, and thousands of disciples throughout 
manently submit. ‘I'he Corps Législatif, it is true, seems €X-| every country in Europe, save England—where, however, 
tremely pacific, and France may, as some observers believe, | they raise money very easily—these form a formidable army 


be very anxious for commerce and material comfort; but 
Frenchmen are soon aroused, and the spirit of money-getting, 


on whom the chiefs of the Revolution can at every opportunity 
of disturbance call with effect. They themselves live, most 


however strong, is not favourable to the Bonaparte dynasty. | of them, in poverty, they make no apparent stir, even in 
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nd, where they are free, and where they acquire a per- 


a 

om liking for England which may one day have effects, 
but the Kaiser, and the Sultan, and the Czar, before they 
move armies, have to reckon with. the influence which these 
men, partiy through the intellectual feebleness of the Royal 
class, partly through the conflict between the natural and the 
political constitution of Europe, are enabled to wield. That 
influence has been doubled by the example of Poland, where 
a strictly revolutionary body has shown them how to 
e rebellion with all the force of a regular govern- 
ment. It is an old lesson, for it was practised by the leaders 
the Convention, who compelled all France to aid in 
designs which the instant France was enabled to send up a 
free Parliament were abandoned or postponed ; but the lesson 
had been forgotten, and in 1848 the Revolutionists, after 
beating the Kings, flung away the victory they had already 
attained. In Poland they have not made that honourable 
mistake. They use there the compulsion practised by their 
enemies, and a secret Government has set up prefects, and 
tribunals, a treasury, and an army, inflicts death for treason, 
and, could it but have possession of Poland for six weeks, 
would carry out, we doubt not, a relentless conscription. 
The advantage to the Revolution of this system will be per 

ceived at once, if Englishmen will only remember that what 
in the Revolution they call “ terror” is by the regular des- 
potisms styled “‘authority.” It is just as dangerous in 
Russia to resist the Czar as in Polandto defy the National Secret 
Committee, and the result in both cases is the obedience of all 
men not hostile on principle to the menacing power. Or, to take 
a practical illustration, suppose Kossuth to call on his friends 
in Hungary after the fashion of 1848, there would be a dis- 
organized rising, sudden success, and then another long period 
of military and repressive rule. But let him use the plan of 
1863, and from the instant the Magyars rise Hungary is a 
powerful military State allied to the Revolution. The class 
deyoted to him, if once for a week in possession of the towns, 
is strong enough to imitate the Warsaw Committee—which, 
again, is but a copy of the Committee of Public Safety which 
hurled Europe back over its frontiers—-to sweep up the whole 
population with the strong net of conscription, to collect 
regular taxes under penalty of execution, and to face Austria 
in the strength not of an insurrection, but of a national war to 
the death. In fact, the “ peoples” are organizing themselves 
as unscrupulously as the Kings, and what they lose in morale, 
—an endless and grievous loss,—they make up in immediate 
fighting strength. 

At this moment the Reds are all as_ busy as birds 
before a storm. They see, or think they see, that war is 
coming in spring, a war out of which Austria cannot keep, 
a war in which Louis Napoleon must overtly or se- 
cretly be on the Mazzinian side. Consequently, all the 
signs of disturbances to be raised from below are com- 
ing in thick and fast. The Venetian Committee, which, alas! 
has no longer Manin for chief, warns its followers to be 
ready for action by the middle of March. Garibaldi, with 
that contempt for true freedom which makes him as danger- 
ous as he is single-minded, has thrown up his seat in Parlia- 
ment because the representatives of the nation chose to con- 
done—not, mind, to sanction—the severity used in Sicily to 
enforce the conscription, and in defiance of law has announced 
his intention of levying war for Rome and Venice. He is 
applying once more for ‘‘a million of muskets,’”” and though 
he will not get a million, he will get the means to purchase 
thirty thousand weapons rejected from the State armouries, and 
perhaps ten thousand good rifles from Liege. The Neapoli- 
tans will follow him wherever he leads, and either on the 
Danube, or in front of the Quadrilateral, this single man 
throws the force of a considerable State on the side of the 
Reydlution. He may be acting with Victor Emanuel, who is 
tired of deficits and longs for an opportunity ; but if he were, 
he would scarcely apply to Victor Hugo for muskets, and 
acting alone, he is simply a new and exceedingly for- 
midable clement of disturbance, a permanent menace to the 
Parliament, which in its calm patience and fixed resolve 
80 admirably represents Italy. * Every hour of foreign domi- 
nion in the Peninsula is an injury to the world; but it is for 
the nation and not for an individual to fix the time and the 
means for snapping the last links of the chain. We all live 
in an age of electric telegraphs, but the cause which has out- 
lived the Bourbons may well afford to wait a few more 
months. 

Kossuth is another element of disturbance. He is no pro- 
fessional agitator, nor do we dream of placing him in the 
same category with Mazzini. He represents a nation still 
Without free institutions, and has a right, therefore, to point 


organiz 


out the hour which he thinks opportune for action. But ho 
has no right whatever to threaten such Hungarians as may 
not agree with his views with the “penalty inflicted upon 
traitors,’”’ that is, death, nor to announce that his committee 
‘is determined to secure obedience to its orders and the ac- 
complishment of the measures it must take.” Those sentences 
point to terror, and terror is as vile an instrument in the 
hands of the Reds as in those of the Kings. It is 
also, we have admitted, as successful a one, and Louis 
Kossuth as he condescends, contrary to his own better 
nature, to use it, may raise a most formidable resistance to the 
Austrian Government. The result of that, as of all Red 
movements, will we fear be disastrous, for the fear of a 
Hungarian rising will compel Austria to abandon the attack 
upon Denmark, and Hungary which during a general war 
might have obtained her own terms will only be brought once 
more face to face with her old antagonist. The preparations 
once made, it will be as easy for the Austrian Government to 
precipitate the revolt as it was for the Russian, and another 
chance for Hungary will have been thrown away. Still the 
Reds, as we have said, are far stronger than ever they were ; 
and in Hungary, as in Italy, if not also in France and Ger- 
many, statesmen, amidst all other complications, have to 
reckon with that great element of disturbance which, till the 
nationalities are freed, calls itself very wisely the New 
Revolution. 


CAPTAIN OSBORN’S DISMISSAL. 

Or of those sudden changes of policy to which Asiatic 

Courts are subject seems to have occurred at Pekin. 
The Tartar officials around Prince Kung appear to have taken 
alarm at the rapid progress of the foreigners ‘towards inde- 
pendent authority in China, and the Regent has expressed 
their feeling by refusing Captain Osborn’s Jemands. As we 
predicted, the first act of that gallant and able officer on 
arriving in China was to emancipate himself from the local 
authorities. He felt, as all Europeans in Asia feel, that their 
slowness, and dislike of intruders, and accessibility to bribes, 
would, in the end, thwart every plan he might form, and 
having a reputation to lose he made his stand from the first. 
He would only be paid from a treasury under European con- 
trol, and only be subject to orders signed by the Regent himself. 
In other words, he claimed a position beyond that of every 
official in the country—oue which in practice would make him 
independent master of all the coasts and the waters of China. 
His demand from his point of view was reasonable enough, for 
mandarins would certainly either have thwarted him, or sold 
him, or broken his heart by impeding with their Asiatic incom- 
petence his European habit of fidelity to his work; but its con- 
cession would in his department have ended the native system. 
Prince Kung, therefore, either aware that he was promoting a 
master, or overborne by the mandarin jealousy, refused his con- 
sent, and, like a truc Oriental, tried to do without his own agent. 
He endeavoured, as we read the telegram, to keep thie fleet 
without Captain Osborn, and would, had he succeeded, have 
filled it with volunteers partly from Europe, but principally 
from the Philippine Isles—the worst set of half-breeds 
existing in Asia—who would look to nothing but pay. He 
would thus have obtained the assistance he wanted without 
incurring the danger he feared, but Captain Osborn was 
not to be trapped. The fleet as it stood, or nothing, and 
Prince Kung was compelled, to ask the officer he had just 
rebuffed to dispose of his fleet for the best price obtain- 
able. Captain Osborn, therefore, has sailed for Bombay, 
and the grand project of raising an Anglo-Chinese flect, 
putting down Chinese revolution, and establishing British 
power on all Chinese rivers and coasts, has received a serious 
check. 

It is only a check, for British officers are still drilling 
Chinese sepoys, and we may rise to supremacy as well by 
land as by water; but for the moment it will have one 
beneficial effect. It will give Parliament time to decide 
whether it really desires to establish British dominion in 
China. If it does not, if after full discussion it fairly decides 
that England has enough of Asiatic dominion; that the respon- 











sibility of governing a hundred and fifty millions of Hindoos is 
enough for this generation ; that it will not widen the area of 
possible disturbance, or run the risk of overweighting these 
heavily taxed little islands, it has but one course to pursue. 
' It must prohibit Englishmen from entering into the Imperial 
service without the permission of the accredited British envoy. 
Otherwise, the discomfiture of Captain Osborn will simply 
retard the old process. Chinese necessities are not changed 
| because Prince Kung does not know his own mind. Ina 
| very few months the ineptitude of the Imperial service will 
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be as apparent as ever, the ravages of the pirates as incon- 
venient, the necessity of subduing the Taepings by water still 
less open to argument. The Court will for its own interests 
once more call upon Europeans, and this time on the adven- 
turers pure, the men who swarm in every Asiatic port. They 
will do the work just as wellas Captain Osborn, only much 
more unscrupulously, and they will appeal when crosse 
to British protection with just as complete a success. Purlia- 
mentary leaders may talk about England’s indifference to peo- 
ple in Chinese service, but at this very moment half England 
is savage with the Imperial Court because it has, at its own dis- 
cretion, dismissed its own European Admiral. Had the Regent 
gone a step further, and, according to Chinese custom, punished 
Captain Osborn for dangerous proposals, we should have pro- 
tected him by force, with the full approval even of those who 
disapprove the policy of which he was the agent. To talk 
of independent adventurers under such circumstances is simply 
to confuse men’s ideas. Englishmen guard their countrymen, 
who, in return, place every acquisition they make, formally or 
practically at the feet of the Government. The feeling is one 
which it is not expedient, even if it were possible to overcome, 
and the only course for Parliament is to prevent the chance 
of its arising. If it refuses to adopt a course which we who 
recommend it admit to involve annoyance, if not humiliation, 
it must make up its mind that sooner or later, and sooner 
rather than later, the adventurers will inevitably acquire the 
control of the Chinese Empire. Englishmen are formidable 
enough when acting within the restrictions imposed by their 
laws, but the power which shall restrain them when released 
from those laws has yet to be sought in Asia. The only 
effect of Captain Osborn’s dismissal, unless Parliament inter- 
feres, will be to throw the power which he would have 
wielded like an English gentleman into the hands of some 
one who will use it like an English adventurer. Drake 
instead of Blake, —that is the only change as far as the Chinese 
are concerned, and as regards England, there is no change 
at all. 
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THE VALUE OF ECCENTRICITY TO LIBERAL 
THOUGHT. 

i” Dr. Lee had been elected for Buckinghamshire the Liberal 

party might, perhaps, have been disposed to undervalue the 
accession to its strength which the presence in Parliament of the 
courtly old philanthropist, with his crotchets in favour of science 
and lady members of Parliament, and against electionecring 
practices and alcoholic drinks, might have brought them; for 
it is worth notice, though not in any way extraordinary, 
that the Parliamentary Oddities have hitherto been indigenous 
to the Conservative side of the House. They have hitherto 
represented not the force of courageous innovation, throwing 
down the glove to all the old-established customs and princi- 
ples of English society, but the last flicker of an expiring 
past, challenging the new culture to mortal combat. When 
the late Colonel Sibthorpe declaimed against the wickedness 
of the free-traders, or the late Mr. Henry Drummond called on 
those who wished to marry their deceased wives’ sisters to claim 
the right of marrying their grandmothers at once like honest men, 
these spoiled children of Parliament found courage for their eccen- 
tricities of language and demeanour not in the daring faith of 
lonely intellectual self-reliance, but in appealing to the universal 
convictions of a generation that was then passed away, or of a local 
circle that was hermetically sealed against the flow of modern 
thought. ‘They were, in fact, the ichthyosauri or mastodons of 
political life, moving about amongst new political species which 
had extinguished theirs in ‘‘ the conflict for existence.” Mr. J. S. 
Mill was mistaken in his eloquent and memorable essay on Eng- 
lish liberty, when he attributed the decay of well-marked varieties 
of social custom to a loss of individual freedom. It was due 
rather to the dissolution of those narrow and tyrannical types of 
provincial bigotry and sectarian finality which, while they had but 
a very limited area of authority, were still absolute within that 
area, and the extinction or decay of which contributed simul- 
taneously both to the increase of individual liberty and the dimi- 
nution of the number of picturesque varieties in our moral cos- 
tume. Every one sees how much less strict is the moral pressure 
exerted on children in the present day to what it was even thirty 
years ago,—how much more freely they are allowed tochoosetheirown 
line of amusement and of study; and every one sees, also, that the re- 
sult is a society of much more uniform type, destitute of the piquant 





~ 
| relic of the quaint old opinions gradually dropping into disuse, 
The Sibthorpes, the Drummonds, the Spooners, and even the 
| Whalleys and the Newdegates, have always appeared to the inwarq 
eye of the House of Commons as clad in (moral, if not physical) 
| knee-breeches and silk stockings, and as wearing for the last time 
| intellectual garments visibly destined to be consigned ever after tg 
the antiquarian wardrobe, or at best only to be fetched out for his. 
trionic purposes. It would have been almost a new thing if Dr, 
Lee, with his broad acres, and his scientific tastes, and that grand 
courtesy of manner towards the advocates of opposite opiniong 
which the old-fashioned service of science so often engend. 
had come to diversify that phalanx of common-place thought and 
still more common-place intellectual tendency which is constituted 
by ‘‘ Liberals of every shade of opinion.” It is curious, but it 
is also true, that Liberals who look to the future are far more 
sensitive to the charge of eccentricity and, on the whole, 
far less courageous in defying public opinion than the old 
Tories, who took their inspiration from the past. As Brother 
Ignatius has no rival among the Neologian party, which usually 
strives to subdue its form of thought and expression most carefully 
to the average temper of modern sense, so in ‘politics there would 
have been something quite new and reviving in getting an advocate 
of “ extreme” opinions, who took real pleasure in braving that 
instinct of common-place which constitutes the heart of the Liberal 
creed, and contradicting the axioms at the bottom of the fashion- 
able phraseology of progress which stands in the place of convictions 
to the mass of nineteenth-century men. 

Weare by no means sure that many men who secretly go as far 
as Dr. Lee are not already in the House of Commons; but we are 
sure that, if it isso, their courage is not adequate for the publication 
of their secret convictions, —that they are not really (to use an old 
phrase of Mr. Carlyle’s) “‘ horsed upon their own idea,” but venture 
to ride only the common hack of successful, or, at least, suc- 
ceeding public opinion,—that they are really far less bold 
in behalf of a despised new opinion than the chivalric old 
Quixotes who still go forth to fight for the decaying symbols of an 
expiring age. ‘There is a reason for this, no doubt. There is an 
appearance of vanity and presumption about those who wish to 
straggle out in advance of their generation which does not at all 
apply to those who choose to straggle out in the rear of it. Those 
who hold an opinion which has never been tried, render themselves 
open to the most heinous of all charges in the eyes of Englishnen— 
that of being “ impracticable.” Those who only cling to the 
well-worn or worn-out opinions of a past day seem, on the other 
hand, even more modest and more cautious than their neighbours; 
their fathers’ principles, they say, are ‘‘ good enough for them,” 
while every one who boasts, as Homer says, “‘ to be better than his 
fathers,” feels abashed and rebuked by the remark. No doubt it 
requires much more intellectial gallantry to profess openly, like Dr. 
Lee, the conviction that women ought to be members of Parliament, 
than it did to profess, like the late Colonel Sibthorpe, a general horror 
of manufacturers; or, like Mr. Spooner and Mr. Whalley, a general 
belief that all Roman Catholics love mendacity and gunpowder 
plots. Dr. Lee’s heresy is “ the sort of view, Sir, which a man in 
his teens might advocate without discredit for a few months, and 
no lunatic need be ashamed of, but would utterly disgrace a grown- 
up man of the weakest understanding ; for pray where would the 
price of the funds go to if there were any chance of having women 
in Parliament?” And this is the sort of feeling which, when 
encountered in ninety-nine out of every hundred Englishmen takes 
more courage to face fairly than it does to fix the eye of a mad 
bull. 

Yet the only useful eccentricity —the eccentricity for which Mr. 
J. S. Mill really contended in his noble essay on “ Liberty,”—is, in 
fact, the inventive eccentricity of adventurous minds,—not the cling- 
ing adhesiveness which has only accidentally become eccentricity by 
declining to float along the slow tide of average progress but which 
was originally the reverse of eccentricity when it first anchored itself 
immoveably to the rock of ancient custom. The man who continues 
to wear night-caps is, we suppose, now the eccentric man; the mah 
who first left them off was half a century ago the eccentric man; 
| but it was the eccentricity of innovation which saved the world all 
| the capital expended in night~caps and all the bad dreams and head- 
| aches caused by overheating the brain during sleep, not the eccentri- 
| city of Conservatism which still expends the capital, and still vindi- 
| cates its right to its headaches, its nightmare, and its cotton or 
| worsted foolscap. And yet this sort of eccentricity, which pilots the 
| way alone for the rest of the world, instead of lingering alone in its 





contrasts which the strict rules of the different schools of domestic | wake, is not only rarer, on account of the greater demand which it 
discipline used to produce on the young people of former genera- | makes on individual courage, than the eccentricity of Conservatism, 
tions. And so, too, oddity in Parliament has been a cherished! put also rarer by reason of the greater value which Liberals pro- 
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fess to attach on principle to the opinion of the majority. A poli- 
tical Liberal, though he professes to be on the look-out for new 
truth, professes also to defer to the wishes of his fellow-men so that 
it is only a new truth which has already surmounted the first bar- 
riers of popular prejudice which really carries any authority to his 
mind. And no habit of mind is more detrimental than this to the 
uine confidence in the processes of his own intellect, or even io 
the habit of genuinely exercising his own individual intellect in form- 
ing conclusions, and not rather accepting from the vague intellectual 
atmosphere around him the conceptions and tendencies he finds 
there. It is the Liberal who, professionally as it were, values widely 
disseminated views simply because they are widely disseminated ; it is 
the Tory who distrusts and almost despises them on that account 
and would prefer relying on an old tradition, if he could manage it, 
or even on his own unassisted intellect, to accepting an impression 
from the mere shapeless mass of views around him. The Liberal, 
like a learner in swimming, often gets the habit of relying on the 
corks of other men’s convictions to give buoyancy to his own 
while the Tory, who despises the capricious multitude, will 
often accustom himself much more rapidly to strike out boldly 
and independently into deep water for himself, if he is not 
unfortunate enough to find some plank of ancient custom 
or string of sacred associations that will save him the 
anxiety of shifting for himself. Hence to the Liberal a great 
intellectual audacity and self-reliance is even more alien than 
to the Tory, and his tendency is to creep forward by those infi- 
nitely small and cautious steps which a herd ventures by a sort 
of common consent, when there is nothing very intimidating at 
hand. The present House of Commons is Liberal only in this sense, 
and no doubt every representative assembly ought to be Liberal, 
only in this sense. No one should wish the legislative reform of a 
people to outstrip the pace of intellectual movement in the ordinary 
and average mind. But then, while we should wish the centre of 
gravity of Parliament (to use a scientific illustration) never to 
creep faster than the average man, we shall not get it to creep even 
so fast, unless there is some example of resistance to the almost 
slavish common sense, to the grotesque pride in mediocrity, which 
healthy representative assemblies always manage to develop. 
Originality is not necessarily eccentric, and is never eccentric by 
choice, for it springs from a stronger grasp of common convictions 
than the multitude can boast, and a power of combining them with 
new knowledge into unanticipated forms. ‘The original mau sinks 
his shafts deeper than other men into the heart of every well- 
established truth, and if he surprises mankind, does so only by 
courageously pursuing a line of thought from which less enter- 
prising men would shrink, not because it is false, but because it leads 
into so unexplored a region : still his real test of truth is his power 
of bringing home his convictions to all unprejudiced minds when 
they are fairly and fully stated. The eccentric man is often eccen- 
tric, not because he has a larger and easier command of common 
truths, but because he has entirely dropped one of the threads 
which are parts of the fib.e of common sense, and combines the 
rest of course with very different results to those which he must 
have obtained had he kept his hold of all those threads. We do 
not deny that we think Dr. Lee eccentric rather than original, so 
far as his views are known tous. Aman who thinks women ought 
to sit in Parliament seems to us to have reached his result as a man 
who is “* colour-blind,”—say utterly blind to the violet rays of light 
—might fairly reach the result that purple and scarlet in a lady’s 
dress would be a good match. But if original men, who are, by the 
way, not unfrequently timid, are to be encouraged to set at naught, 
as they often ought to set at naught, the authority of our Parlia- 
mentary mediocrities, we want one or two such gallant menas Dr. 
Lee to lead the way, though it be in the advocacy of opinions which 
are decidedly ‘‘ unsound.” Liberal thought,—though Liberals are 
not aware of it,—is far more in danger of erecting half real, half 
exhausted, dusty, common-places into idols, than Conservative 
thought is in danger of doing the same by expiring customs and 
local traditions. Daring and often flippant paradox has never had a 
better friend than Mr. Disraeli. But the good, slow, moderate 
reformers have managed to strike into their party so deep a dread 
of eccentricity that the only danger for them is, lest, by one common 
consent, they should some day all begin to “ rest and be thankful,” 
like a flock of sheep whose bell-wether has been beguiled into that 
leisurely frame of mind. 





THE LENIENCY OF THE BENCH. 
HERE is a Mr. Curtler in Worcestershire who is Deputy- 
Chairman of Quarter Sessions, and he has done a consider- 
able public service. He has ventured to break through the 
etiquette which protects her Majesty’s judges from all but news- 





paper comment, and to speak out a thought which, for some time 
past, has been festering within the public mind. One main cause 
of the recent increase of offences in Great Britain is to be found in 
the conduct of the judges, who have been growing for years more 
lenient in their view and treatment of crime. Whether it be that 
their office tempts them, as it does the magistrates, to regard violent 
crime as part of the divine order of things, or that they all learnt 
their trade during the great recoil from the wicked cruelty of the 
old penal code, or that they have been tainted with the pseudo- 
humanity so prevalent ten years ago, or that, as we believe, they 
exaggerate in their own minds the public dislike to severity, the 
effect is still the same. With scarcely a single exception—for 
Baron Bramwell is stern by fits, and Baron Martin’s sternness 
gives way in capital cases—they have all taken to lenient sentences, 
inflict inadequate punishments for outrages upon women, and 
draw a marked and telling distinction in favour of crimes of vio- 
lence. A forger has little chance, a coiner has none, and a 
swindler, unless he moved in very good society, is generally sure of 
an exemplary punishment; but Justice Pigott, only the other 
day, sentenced a man, principal in a bad case of rape, to a 
punishment not too heavy for theft. Six men ravished an unhappy 
woman in succession, and though there were no extenuating cir- 
cumstances in the case, the judge only gave the ringleaders five 
years’ imprisonment, letting all the remainder off with three. 
We quite admit that the old law which punished this crime 
with death was open to grave objection—there being few 
offences on which punishment acts so feebly as a deterrent 
—but the Legislature in repealing that law never intended to 
leave women unprotected. It is not just to punish solely according 
to the effect of crime—to hang a man, for example, for a hasty 
blow because its victim was weak and died under the infliction— 
but still the effect is always taken into consideration, and in that 
view at least, rape is worse than murder. Till very recently no 
two judges took the same view of infanticide, and even now, with 
the offence increasing every year, it is difficult or impossible to 
induce a judge to pass the sentence appointed by law. There is, 
too, occasionally one marked exception to the usual certainty of 
justice in cases affecting property. The latter alone are always 
punished with at least adequate severity, but if the thief is also 
a ruffian the second quality is occasionally counted to his credit. If 
there is a crime which in motive, and incident, and effect, is identical 
with garotting, it is burglary. Yet, while the garotter meets no mercy, 
because he happens to be dangerous in the towns, the burglar is 
visited less heavily than the thief. Sentences of three years are 
frequent, though the burglar is, next to the coiner, of all villains 
the most professional, and Mr. Curtler reports a case in which an 
“ expert ” who had just broken into one house was punished for a 
‘“‘ most atrocious burglary” in a second by imprisonment for nine 
months. Imprisonment is intended either to punish, or to deter, or 
to give a chance of reformation ; and which of these three results does 
such a sentence secure? It is certainly not an adequate punish- 
ment, burglary probably involving murder in intention; it does 
not deter the professional, who regards nine months of the prison 
as a health-recruiting holiday ; while it leaves to the best of systems 
no chance of producing any but the feeblest impression. A man of 
forty could in the time hardly be taught to read. A theft of a 
piece of silk from a counter would entail a heavier penalty, and the 
sentence simply teaches the criminal world that it is good policy 
to graduate in the higher branches of crime,—to leave the danger- 
ous roads of larceny, shoplifting, and coining for the pleasant 
paths of violence and the profitable pursuit of housebreaking. 

We will not press Mr. Curtler’s second charge, though he has a 
better case in the matter than, perhaps, he is quite aware. Arson 
is seldom rife in agricultural districts, except at times when the 
labourers almost applaud the crime. ‘hat is just the time when 
they require to have their consciences toned by the law, and all 
sound jurists agree that crimes which opinion does not abhor re- 
quire a heavier punishment than those which society punishes for 
itself, whether the law intervenes or not. In the teeth of both facts 
the judge who last week tried the cases of arson in the Wolds sen- 
tenced a criminal, caught in the fact, only to three years’ impri- 
sonment. He did, however, declare that he would not have in- 
flicted such a sentence but that, having inflicted it once, before he 
was aware of the prevalence of the offence, he would not change 
his own precedent, and the reason, though inept, still involves a 
pledge for the future. We may, therefore, let this crime pass,— 
though only this week an old soldier was sentenced in Middlesex 
to ten years’ for setting fire to a rick,—but what are we to say to 
the sentence inflicted on Tuesday on John Watts, a Middlesex 
labourer? ‘This man, on Boxing Day, was drinking with a woman 
at the Excavators’ Arms, Bow Common, where his conduct 
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was so bad that the landlord turned him out. Burning with 
spite and drink he stood outside, when a quiet passenger 
came by on his way to fetch home his wife from Bow. Watts, 
eager only to wreak his rage on some one, thought this victim 
would do, rushed at him with a knife, plunged it without warning 
into his left side twice, then into his right side, and then, having 
gratified his fiend-like temper, and being quite sober enough to 
know what he was doing, ran away. ‘The surgeon testified that 
if the wounds had been straight the victim must have died; it 
was proved that no provocation of any sort or kind was given, but 
the Assistant-Judge gave the criminal a lecture on the use of the 
kuife and six months’ imprisonment. Had the unhappy passenger 
died, nothing could have saved Watts from hanging ; but because 
he was in too great a rage to strike straight he was let off with 
the penalty reserved for common assault. ‘This, it will be re- 
membered, is no case of a magistrate giving six months in order to 
secure summary justice up to the limit of his powers; the 
* Assistant” sitting as judge has the full powers of one, and he 
could have inflicted twenty years’ imprisonment. As it was, Watts 
will have six months of lighter work, pleasanter food, and better 
lodging than he ever had at home, just enough teaching to make 
him sharp, and just enough leisure to be able toreflect that it is safer 
to stab a quiet passer-by than to steal a shilling out of his purse. 
The very same judge on the very same day sentenced a woman 
named Ann Wingate for stealing ‘‘ two sheets, five table-cloths, 
and other articles,” to twelve months’ imprisonment, a man who 
embezzled 36s. 6d. to eighteen months, and a woman who habit- 
ually robbed children of their clothes to five years. What 
kind of lesson is that for the ‘‘roughs” of the river side, who 
are beginning to use the knife as freely as they once did their fists, 
and who engraft on their hateful but not deadly brutality the blood- 
thirstiness of foreign sailors. We wonder if Mr. Bodkin ever 
remembers that not to “ bear the sword in vain” is one of the 
attributes of the just judge. 

Leniency of this kind not only encourages the whole criminal 
class, but it demoralizes honest opinion. ‘The law cannot create a 
conscience in a nation, but it can and does brace it up, and enable 
the ignorant to perceive the different proportions of crime. ‘The 
English lower class, chiefly, we believe, from the wonderful 
dulness of their daily lives—a dulness which in any other people 
would breed insurrection—take the most curious interest in all the 
details of crime. There is not a sentence passed which is not 
studied by thousands whose estimate of the comparative wicked- 
ness of offences will be directly based upon the judge’s decision. 
More especially will this be the case with regard to crimes of 
violence, which, in their hearts, with the brutality natural to a peo- 
ple still left uneducated and uncivilized, they regard as crimes 
redeemed by pluck and physical prowess. Their teaching in the 
First Middlesex Court is that embezzlement is a grave offence, that 
a theft of house linen is heinous, that theft from children is twice 
as bad as burglary, but that a stab or two to a passer-by is only 
a trifling breach of the law, chiefly punished because its perpetrator 
ought to have used some weapon other than a knife. Had Watts 
felled his man with a hedge-stake, or crushed his eyes with a 
pewter-pot, or kicked him into a cripple for life, the judge would 
have given him a month, and, we presume, a few words of cordial 
approval for his resort to “‘ English” weapons. And then we com- 
plain of the brutality still visible in the ‘‘ roughs,” and wonder that 
labouring men should beat their wives nearly to death, and should 
consider the ‘‘strap” a proper correction to be applied to grown- 
up girls. The very judges train them to the belief that property 
is more sacred than life, and we are surprised that they believe the 
expositors of the law know right from wrong. 

The relaxation of justice is all the more injurious because 
it is due so entirely to the personal will of the judge. Partly 
from the mode in which our code has grown up, partly 
from a merciful sense of the wide differences of degree pos- 
sible in all forms of crime, and partly from the exceeding respect 
in which our judges have, since the Revolution, been held, the law 
leaves the weight of the penalty very much to the discretion of the 
Bench. There are crimes, such as bigamy, in which the judge can 
vary the sentence from fourteen years’ transportation to a fine of a 
shilling, and scarcely a crime to which Parliament has affixed a 
high minimum beneath which the tribunals may not descend. The 
popular notions of punishment, therefore, are not derived from the 
law but from the judges’ decisions, and the criminal class watch 

eagerly to see what kind of offence excites the judges the least. 
That offence will thenceforward he common, until it becomes so 
frequent that the judges, as they say, ‘‘ make an example,” and im- 
prison for life for offences which, in the previous session, they thought 
only worthy of seven years. The consequence is a sense of unfair- 
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a 
ness within the criminal mind, a resentment as of the gambler who 
finds the laws of the game altered after he has put down his 
a conviction that law, so far from being immutable, is, after all, mat. 
ter of personal caprice,—perhaps of all convictions the most danger. 
ous which can enter the ignorant mind. Fifty men will volunteer 
for a forlorn hope where not five would stand over a mine, ang 
criminals, like soldiers, will face any risk, however grave, sooner 
than any certainty. At present, the man who attacks property ig 
pretty sure of his sentence, while the man who menaces life or 
indulges himself in mutilation, only faces a risk, and, when al} 
his chances are counted up, exceedingly little of that. 





M. CORBON ON THE SECRET OF THE PARIS 
OUVRIERS. 

M CORBON was and is a wood-carver, who, after many 
iv e years spent in endeavouring to enlighten his fellow. 
workers, chiefly by means of a true working men’s journal, 
UAtelier, in which he took a leading part, was one of three 
actual working men who were carried to the National Assembly of 
the late Republic, and was elected one of its Vice-Presidentg, 
On the fall of the Republic he returned to his workshop, and 
there has remained, thinking over what he has seen and what he 
has done. As the fruit of his meditations he now sends forth 
this work on the Secret of the People of Paris, giving, indeed, to 
the word “people” the painfully narrow sense which restricts 
it to the working and poorer classes. That people, he tells us, 
is a mystery, especially to itself. For a long time, M. Corbon 
candidly says, he was unable himself to understand this mys- 
tery. By patient study he thinks to have now done s0, 
Barring a certain amount of narrow partizanship against cer- 
tain schools of social policy which he used of old to tilt against, 
M. Corbon’s work is one singularly impartial and dispassionate. 
It is refreshingly free from all pretensions to infallibility. He 
constantly tells us his past mistakes, his present dissents from 
opinions which he formerly cherished, yet without any diminu- 
tion of reverence towards his former teachers, and especially 
towards M. Buchez, the centre of that small but remarkable 
group of thinkers who succeeded in combining Socialist and 
Democratic opinions with strict Roman Catholic tenets. 

It is impossible here to give a complete summary of a 
thoughtful work of more than 400 pages. ‘The first part, the 
“Physiology of the Working Population of Paris,” will, per- 
haps, attract most readers. M. Corbon divides that population 
into three classes—one, comprising the very great majority, 
useful and laborious, producing much more than it consumes; 
the second, few innumber and scarcely laborious, producing hardly 
as much as it consumes; the last, still fewer in number, which 
hates regular work, and seeks to consume without producing. 
The first he reckons as comprising eight-tenths of the whole. 
Lumping the other two together, he subdivides them amongst 
the inoffensive (rag-pickers, small street-hawkers, &c.), the 
vicious, and the offending. The whole of these, he declares, 
whatever may be said by those who know nothing of them, with 
very few exceptions, care nothing whatsoever for politics; and he 
estimates at three-tenths the proportion of the useful classes who 
share their indifference, leaving one-half in all of the working 
population as taking at all times a real interest in political 
matters. (From 1848 to 1851, he thinks the proportion reached 
seven-tenths atleast.) Treating, then, as a “middle” class the 
three indifferent fifths of the ‘“‘usefuls,” he subdivides these 
again into three categories, and concludes by the superior five- 
fifths without further subdivision. The second, third, and fourth 
parts of the work are entitled respectively, “The Labour Question 
according to the People,” “The Politics of the People,” “The 
Religion of the People.” 

The chapters on the ‘Labour Question,” which contain a 
sketch of the history of French Socialism, are unfortunately 
those which are most disfigured by the writer’s prejudices and 
antipathies. M. Corbon’s conclusion on the subject, which may 
be said to be that of the whole book, is that 

‘*A material amelioration of the condition of the labouring masses 
in France is absolutely impossible, unless a similar amelioration be 
realized at the same time for the benefit of the working classes of the 
countries with which we compete. It is forbidden to us, by the force of 
things, to shut ourselves up in our national individuality ; it is forbidden 
to us, by the force of things, to raise ourselves, without stretching at the 
same time our hand to other working families, In a word, all attempts 
at social reform will be vain unless they embrace nearly the whole 
European world; whence it follows that if it be useful to study economic 
problems, and to propose somewhat radical solutions for them, one 


ought only to think of applying them when the political work of the 
Federation will approach to its realization. It should be understood that 





the question is chiefly here of those reforms whereby the material well- 
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being of the working classes might be increased, As respects whatever 
might increase the moral and intellectual worth of the people, it should 
be done without delay, in order to reach the end with greater cer- 


tainty.” 

In other words, France cannot set her own house in order un- 
Jess all her neighbours do the same. 

Now M. Corbon does not give this simply for his own con- 
clusion, as against those socialistic theories, one of which he 
Jaboured so long and so strenuously to realize ; he declares that this 
precisely is the secret of the people—that its political instinct, 
stronger than the reason of statesmen, claims the federation of 
Europe. If this be true, it is impossible not to connect the fact 
with the policy of Napoleon IIT., with the late Congress proposals, 
with the almost universal outcry which appears to have been raised 
from among all classes and parties of the French nation against 
England’s refusal to take her seat in such a Congress. If we are 
really to believe M. Corbon, the present Emperor is what he 
claims to be—the true exponent of popular feeling. 

It may be true; but if so, there is a truth below the truth 
which M. Corbon has not perceived. The most bitter censors 
are generally those who are dissatisfied with themselves. The 
grandest schemes of outward reform seldom begin in a well- 
ordered household. Of the greatest, most real, most lasting 
reforms the grain of mustard seed has always been the fittest 
symbol—the mighty strength of life contained in a single 
living germ. If the people of Paris have this passionate longing 
to regenerate all other countries, we are, alas! entitled to suspect 
that at bottom they are very uncomfortable at home, dissatisfied 
with themselves and with all the world; and if there be other 
nations less uncomfortable, liaving less cause for dissatisfaction, 
they have a just right to look with distrust on a spirit of 
propagandism which may have such a source. 

Let us not, however, be unjust to M. Corbon. There is a side 
of deep truth in what he says. It is true that no nation can 
isolate itself from others in a state of selfish well-being, that it can 
never thoroughly ameliorate its own condition without taking 
into account that of others. Those who have most occupied 
themselves with the moralities of internal trade, find them- 
selves sooner or later confronted with the problem of the 
moralities of international trade also. But it is one thing to 
acknowledge the connection, and another to reverse the pre- 
cedence of the two orders of rélations. Besides, M. Corbon has 
spent his life in finding out the “ secret” of the Parisian people 
in the midst of which he lives. What right has he to suppose 
that he knows equally, without any personal experience, the 
“secret” of the people of London, of Berlin, of Vienna, of Milan, 
of Naples, of Constantinople, of Warsaw, of Moscow ? Suppose 
the secret were different for all? suppose the one “ secret” 
were exactly the reverse of the other? Those who know 
the condition and temper of the English working classes 
know well, also, how entirely different these are from the 
condition and temper of the French. Take one single palpable 
instance. ‘The spirit of association among the French work- 
ing classes has instinctively shaped itself to purposes of 
production in the associations ouvritres. The same spirit 
in England has shaped itself almost exclusively to purposes of 
consumption in our co-operative stores. If M. Corbon and his 
fellows knew more of other countries, they would feel how 
simply impossible it is that “similar ameliorations should be re- 
alized at the same time” among the working population of all 
European countries. The French passion for uniformity leads 
them in this respect completely astray. 

To the deeper thinker, however, M. Corbon’s chapters on the 
“Religion of the People ” will prove the most interesting. He 
tells us, what is undoubtedly most true, that the Roman 
Catholic Church has no longer any hold upon the Parisian work- 
man; that it is only through the women, and particularly 
through the children, that he retains some feeble connection 
with the Church; that he is, nevertheless, neither a pantheist 
nor a materialist, but full of religious instincts. M. Corbon 
recognizes with perfect fairness the former services of the Roman 
Catholic Church, declares that Protestantism is still less adapted 
to the French people. He enumerates as the main doctrines 
of Christianity which have sunk into the minds of the people 
that of one God who rules the world, before whom all races 
aud colours are equal, the duty of a helpful brotherhood 
among all men, and the character of all social authority as a 
ninistering function. But he candidly confesses that he 
can say neither “yes” nor “no” to the question whether 
the French people believe in the divine character of Christ. 
He can only avow his own views of the matter. Formerly, 





he tells us, he “ardently” believed in the incarnation 
of the Divine Word. Now he views such a doctrine as a 
limitation of the infinite nature of God. He does not con- 
test the possibility of the fact ; but he sees no need for an incar- 
nation where inspiration would suffice. “The divine action, 
being exercised by way of inspiration, neither troubles in any- 
wise the reason nor does it disconcert in anywise scientific fore- 
thought.” In the fact that man “ adds day by day to his power 
over the world, and labours more than for himself,’ he sees the 
proof that he is “evidently a servant to some outward power 
greater than himself.” Made in the image of God, the destiny of 
man is that of “a subordinate creator.” He is, therefore, a “ fellow- 
worker with God, God's farmer upon earth.” Earth is no more 
his prison, but his workshop; the obligation of labour is no 
more the mark of our fall, but the sign of our greatness. Is his 
activity, however, to be bounded by this life? M.Corbon leaves 
it to loftier thinkers than himself todecide. Enough that we “ do 
not doubt the supreme intelligence, which is at the same time 
supreme justice.” As respects the soul's responsibility, let 
each of us say confidently to himself, in the words of the 
motto of the knights of old, ‘* Fais ce que dvis, advienne que 
pourra.” 

How much that is cheering mixes in the above views with 
how much that is painful! “Thou art not far from the kingdom 
of God” is the word that rises almost instinctively to one’s 
memory in reading these most sincere confessions. And yet it 
is evident that, trammelled by his old Romanist training, M. 
Corbon has never yet looked straight into Christ's Gospel. Hence 
his utter misconception of the nature of the Protestant Keforma- 
tion, of which he complains that it has not added anything 
to the donnce catholique, but only taken from it, not seeing 
that its sole title to existence is as a protest—which need 
only have been that of a day—against any deviation from the 
donnée chrétienne, whether by addition, diminution, or per- 
version. But if, indeed, M. Corbon were more familiar with 
the breadth of religious faith in Protestant countries, he would 
know that the holiness and the blessedness of labour in this life, 
as well as in any other, is held as firmly as by himself by many 
who see its direct consecration, as he does not, in words such as 
these of Him who ever pointed to His works as the evidences of 
Ilis mission: “ My Father worketh hitherto, and I work.” He 
would know that the distinction made by many between earth 
and heaven is not that between the present and the future, but 
between the visible and the invisible, the temporal and the 
spiritual, and that they, too, see the light of their faith in words 
such as “ Ye are come to the heavenly Jerusalem.” He would 
know that miracles are accepted by such men, not in anywise as 
the ground of their faith, but simply as the natural outflow of the 
divine power—the crowning developments of God's laws, not the 
arbitrary violations of them. He would know, above all, that the 
faith in the Word made flesh is no belief in a limitation of the 
Godhead, but in the fullest manifestation of the Infinite Father- 
hood,—that only conceivable source and bond of human brother- 
hood,—limiting its infinitude no more than earthly sonship 
limits earthly fatherhood, aye, or than the image in the mirror 
can ever limit the object from which it is projected. And were 
the horizon of his knowledge and of his faith thus cleared and 
widened, he would, perhaps, take at once both a humbler and 
a more cheerful view of the responsibilities and of the capacities 
for social improvement of his fellows; he would see that man, 
that “ subordinate creator,” us he boldly but not untruly terms 
him, needs no more to revolutionize a continent before he can 
effect a local reform than God, the Supreme Creator, needs the 
growth of a forest for an acorn to take root. 

When shall we have an English working man capable of writing 
a book like M. Corbon’s? - We have had several who could write 
just as well, and better, so far as mere style is concerned— 
several with far more original powers of mind; but what has 
been utterly wanting among them hitherto has been the power 
to think out a whole subject—the steady grasp, the cultured 
discipline of the intellect which M. Corbon exhibits. Not, indeed, 
that his goodly 8vo. is likely to be popular, even among his own 
countrymen. Its plane, as it were, of thought and purpose is 
above that of mere popularity. But to those who are interested 
in one of the most remarkable classes of men at present living 
upon the face of the earth—the ouvriers of the French metro- 
polis—the work will bear its own recommendation ; though, 
perhaps, more from the insight which it affords into the mind of 
the writer himself, as one of the highest specimens of the class, 
than for what he tells us respecting his fellows. 
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ON PUNISHMENTS HERE AND HEREAFTER. 

To THe Epiror oF THE ‘“ SPECTATOR.” 
Srr,—A letter in the Times, signed “8. G. O.,” respecting the 
case of Mr. Townley, must have given rise to many reflections in 
the minds of laymen and of clergymen. He states his perplexities 
on the subject with the honesty and the kindliness which one 
expects in a writer who has given so many signs of possessing both 
qualities. He concludes with an argument which must affect not 
Townley but every murderer who is ever condemned, sane or insane, 
with an argument which is agitating and tormenting thousands 
and tens of thousands, not merely when they consider the right 
and the wrong of inflicting capital punishment on a few rare 
offenders, but when they look out on the whole condition of 
poor and of rich, in England and throughout the universe. 
Dare we, he inquires, take from this murderer, who may not 
be in possession of his right faculties, his chance of escaping 
that eternal doom which we say in our pulpits is reserved for the 
sinner? Ido not quote his words; that, I think, is the sense of 
them. Going, in the columns of the Times, through the length and 
breadth of the land, and proceeding from a benevolent minister of 
the Gospel, they will produce an impression which few of our 
sermons are likely to produce. 

Yor they must and will provoke the inquiry, ‘“‘ But how far do 
those words which are spoken in pulpits extend ? or, rather, where 
do they stop?” If they leave just a margin of hope for the insane 
culprit, do they leave more than a margin of hope for any but a 
very few out of all the multitudes who walk the streets 
and die minute after minute in their beds? The ques- 
tion must be faced. It is not one for synods and eccle- 
siastical courts. It is forced upon every reader of every 
newspaper. It connects itself with the administration of the law 
to criminals. It disturbs the consciences of jurymen. It 
enters into the discussion respecting words with which we may 
consign any man whatsoever to the dust. But it spreads 
immeasurably further. It obliges the clergyman to say to him- 
self, “* What does this name Gospel, of which I am said to be a 
minister, mean? Is it glad tidings or evil tidings; tidings of life 
or of death?” It obliges the layman to say, “If it is what it 
seems to be—if it pronounces sentence upon the universe, and 
only exempts the preacher and a small fraction who agree with 
him from the sentence, the tidings are evil and not good. If, as 
you seem to intimate, it is a great advantage for a man to be saved 
out of the hands of his Creator, the prayer, ‘ Thy kingdom come,’ 
must be the most terrible of all prayers. How can you teach us 
and our children to utter it day by day ? ” 

Is it not dangerous to state the question so broadly? No, Sir, 
the ambiguous, equivocating language which we have learnt to 
use is the dangerous language. We have left it altogether uncer- 
tain what we mean, how much we mean, whether we mean every- 
thing, whether we mean nothing. 

Sometimes it would seem as if the whole controversy was 
whether it is possible in certain extreme cases of criminality 
for future torments to be endless. Sometimes it would seem 
as if the controversy was whether any human being can 
expect. anything less for himself or for his race? To 
float between two such propositions as these—not to know 
which is before us—can anything be so bewildering to the con- 
science, so fatal to morality? Must it not give occasion to the 
most frantic despair, to the most reckless indifference and security ? 
But, above all, must it not lead men to seek refuge from the sin of 
which their hearts accuse them anywhere but in Him who we 
tell men is the only refuge? To escape from Him this we 
hold out as the last best privilege fora man. If we can procure 
that blessing for a fellow-creature, we are conferring upon him the 
greatest of all benefits. 

We are told that unbelief is spreading. I cannot doubt that 
it is spreading, and that it will spread far more widely, and 
that it will strike its roots far more deeply, whilst our pulpits do 
give out those terrible and yet those most uncertain sounds 
which in one—about the least important—of their applica- 
tions have disturbed the generous mind of “S. G. 0.” It is 
idle for the clergy to look hither and thither, to this English, and 
that French, and that German theorist for the causes of a dis- 
trust, of a growing alienation, while this most obvious, most pro- 
found cause, is not manfully investigated. If I have been com- 
pelled to grapple with it, I will frankly tell you why. It is not 
because I have been especially interested in the condition of 
criminals, sane or insane. It is because [ cannot make out any 
case for myself why I should be better off than any one of 
the vagabonds whom I meet in the streets, whose oppor- 


i 
tunities of good have been immeasurably less than mine, their 
temptations to evil far greater. It is because I cannot believe 
there is a deliverance for me which is not a deliverance for 
my race. It is because such a deliverance for my rage 
is what I am sent to declare, so far as I am a minister of 
Christ, so far as I enter into the meaning of Christmas, Jt 
is because what I find in the New Testament is the promise 
of an eternal life, an enjoyment of the life of righteousnesg 
and truth; that life which is the life of God; the news of g 
redemption from evil, hatred, falsehood, which is the eterna] 
death. It is because I believe all moral good to me and to the 
world must come from the freest, fullest announcement that it js 
the will of God to give man that eternal life, and to deliver him 
from the eternal death. It is because I can affix no time limits 








to the exercise of His will, and because I am taught to believe 
that it has triumphed, and does triumph, and will triumph altogether 
over the opposition of refractory human wills. It is because | 
cannot reduce the word “eternal” into the word “ future,” 
or construe it .otherwise than in that sense which it bears 
throughout the Bible, and which connects it with the nature 
of Him who is, and was, and is to come. It is because 
I believe God’s punishments, whether temporal (é.¢., such ag 
refer to the body), or eternal (é.c., such as concern the spirit, and 
involve the loss of fellowship with Him), are for those ends which 
Christ revealed, for those ends for which He died and rose again— 
the victory of good over evil, of life over death. 

I merely use this egotistical phraseology that I may take the 
blame of such statements wholly upon myself, if they should be 
offensive to any ecclesiastical rulers or to the ecclesiastical courts, 
I do not in the least assume to be an exception from my brethren 
in that I hold God to be the Father and not the Destroyer of the 
human race, and that I say He so loved the world as to give His 
Son for it. Iam sure that they all speak these words,—that they 
mean what they speak as much as I mean what I speak, and provethat 
they do byacts that are far better than mine. I do not suspect themof 
insincerity. I am convinced that they are more sincere than they 
know. A theory, based on a very natural and very old confusion 
in speech (as old, at least, as the Arian denial of the eternity of 
Christ), and sustained, like other mischievous theories, by popular 
rhetoric, has led them to mix a heathen Elysium and Tartarus 
with the Heaven and Hell of the New ‘Testament. So their truest 
and deepest convictions have been marred ; so they have presented 
to the laity that strange message, which sounds to them—what- 
ever it may signify to us—the announcement of an actual curse from 
God with the announcement of a possible deliverancefrom that curse. 
When it has become a habit with us to combine these fearfully in- 
congruous elements, a number of arguments suggest themselves, 
both to statesmen and churchmen, not to break through the 
habit. “If we do it, shall we not remove from the State 
one of those safeguards which law and policemen need, but 
which they cannot of themselves create? Shall we not lead 
men to think that Christianity is merely an instrument of con- 
solation, not of warning?” I cannot say what may be the 
immediate consequences of shaking any opinion which has become 
current and powerful. Any reformer in the sixteenth century 
who took no account of the inferences which would be deduced from 
his declaration that men are justified by faith, and not by the 
works of the law, was a bad prophet, and was indifferent to the 
signs of his own time. He braved these results because he be- 
lieved that he was asserting an eternal truth, which must be for 
the interests of morality, and because he saw that the falsehoods 
which it supplanted—the substitution of indulgence for forgive 
ness, the dread of punishment rather than of sin—were promoting 
the interests of immorality. Those same falsehoods are, I am con- 
vinced, undermining the heart of England in this day. 'The doc- 
trine which is supposed to be necessary for the terror of evil-doers 
is propagating them, and is not in the very smallest degree effecting 
its own object. Evil men smile at threats which are made one 
moment and explained away the next, which seem now to be in- 
tended for the race and then only to strike feebly at a few of its 
worst members—the question being still open who those are. To 
earnest people that question is very appalling indeed. It would 
drive them mad if they did not find that they could refer it to the 
Judge of the whole earth, who is also its Redeemer ; if they did 
not learn from the Bible that not to trust in Him is their 
misery, and the misery of all His creatures 

I have written these words deeming it not right orsafe to with- 
hold them. If any one complains that they are addressed to an 
ordinary newspaper, one which does not claim the title of a religious 
newpaper, I answer, as I have answered already, that this question 
is thrusting itself into all newspapers; that judicial and political 
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topics of every-day occurrence cannot be discussed fairly while it is 
Jjeft in its present dimness and vagueness. But I do not, surely, 
need that defence. The subject is very sacred, very awful indeed. 
We do not profane it less when we use it for the purposes of noisy 
rhetoric, or when we discuss it in journals consecrated to religious 
controversies and hatreds than when we treat it as one in which 
all human beings are interested, when we speak to them, through 
whatever organ, as sharing all our perils and all our hopes.—I am 
respectfully yours, F. D. Macrice. 








BOOKS. 


———_- 
THE SIFGE OF JERUSALEM* 
Tus is a work of antiquarian research, which it has been 
attempted to make readable, or at least vendible, among the 
unstudious public by some very blunt, but perhaps sagacious arti- 
fices. The best excuse to be found for these is the candour of the 
author's own account of them. 
to the world his views on the ancient topography of Jerusalem, 
of which he has treated in the “ General Sketch ” which forms 
the third part of the present volume. To this sketch he has 
prefixed a journal of a visit of his own (for a few weeks only) 
to the Holy City, and before that journal comes an epitome of 
the siege of Jerusalem by Titus. The subject of the “General 
Sketch” is one that Mr. Lewin, according to his own judgment, 
had very sufficiently mastered, by the aid of books, prints, and 
photographs, before he left his own country; hence he has been 
to Palestine not so much to correct his previous inferences, as 
to obtain a degree of authority for them which he found that 
“jndolent reviewers” were slow in allowing to him. But his 
topographical treatise could not have been made otherwise than 
adry one to lay readers, and his journal was not much more 
tractable ; for it is barren in incident and adventure, and filled 
almost exclusively with details of technical exploration, Hence 
he thought it necessary to the success of his book to interweave 
his subject with a narrative of sufficient interest to outweigh the 
dulness of the local details, and the last days of Jerusalem, so 
graphically described by Josephus, appeared to furnish the 
necessary requisites.” 

His epitome of the siege is not less readable than many others, 
and is commendably distinct and accurate in all local details. 
Butin many respects Mr. Lewin appears in a more favourable 
light as a purely technical writer than when he attempts either 
general or personal history, which requires some admixture of 
sentiment and humanity. The moral aspects of his subjects have 
lost their freshness for him, and his expressions of feeling respect- 
ing them are repulsive from their alternate tawdriness and 
cynicism. 

He is ostentatiously phlegmatic about his first sight of Jeru- 
salem ; but in his “ Siege” he is always letting the curtain fall on 
“ another act of this mournful drama,” “ or this bloody spectacle,” 
or the like. *3 finds it great fun to bathe in the Dead Sea, and 
recommends that our swimming establishments, for the relief of 
“maternal anxieties,” should be supplied with water of a similar 
specific gravity. He is eager to taste of the pool of Siloam, but 
is deterred, he tells us, by finding a man washing his feet in it. 
Had he chanced to discover the remains of Lot's wife, he would 
have been ready, we conjecture, to salt a pork chop with them. 
He scoffs at the traditions of more reverent pilgrims about 
Scriptural localities; but is eager to make use of them, when 
occasion offers, to confirm his more curious and _ inquisitive 
researches, But he is an acute and diligent archeologist, and 
can write with some simplicity and propriety when he is directly 
labouring in this vocation. 

Occasionally his clear but unimaginative intellect helps him 
easily through a passage in which other critics have been bewil- 
dered by their own subtlety or love of mystery. , We may take, 
for an instance, a story from Josephus about a projectile engine 
employed by the Romans, of which Mr. Lewin’s account runs as 
follows :— 

“The way in which the Jews defended themselves from the Roman 
ballists is singular. A watchman with a quick eye could see the white 
stone as it flew in the air, and immediately cried out * The chiel’s coming !” 
when the group separated and threw themselves on the ground. The 
Romans soon discovered this manceuvre, and painted the stone black, 
when, being lost to the sight, it did much more execution.” 

Now the original of the words we have italicized may be 
literally rendered (as in Whiston), ‘‘ They cried out aloud, in their 
own country language, ‘Tar Sox comern!’” But son may be 
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naturally interpreted in the sense in which we use chiel, bairn, 
and such like words; only we are so accustomed to associate the 
idioms of Palestine with solemn topics that it is @#t first sight 
difficult to allow for such colloquial usages. Hence the following 
extraordinary note in our standard translation of the “ Wars of 
the Jews” (5, 6, 3) :— 

“What should be the meaning of this signal or watchword, when the 
watchmen saw a stone coming from the engine, ‘THe Son comeTn!’ or 
what mistake there is in the reading, I cannot tell. The manuscripts, both 
Greek and Latin, all agree in this reading; and I cannot approve of any 
groundless conjectural alteration of the text from vog to 103, that not the 
son ora stone, but that the arrow or dart cometh, as hath been made 
by Dr. Hudson, and not corrected by Havercamp. [Here come some 
very proper reasons why the mistake should not have come from the 
similarity of Ben, son, and ben, stone, in ancient Hebrew, which is not 
exactly the language Josephus was translated from.] Reland takes 
notice ‘that many will here look for a mystery, as though the meaning 
were that the Son of God came now to take vengeance on the sins of the 
Jewish nation,’ which is indeed the truth of the fact, but hardly what 
the Jews could now mean ; unless possibly by the way of derision of 
Christ's threatening, so often made [where ?], that He would come at the 
head of the Roman army for their destruction. But even this inter- 
pretation has a very small degree of probability. [Very small indeed !] 
If I were to make an emendation by mere conjecture, I would read 
ad 4. SO though the likeness be not so great . . . [inasmuch as 
there is none at all.]” 

The arguments comprised in the “General Sketch” have received 
some confirmations from the personal researches of the author. 
It is a clever and thorough treatise, and may be consulted with 
great advantage for a plain material elucidation of Josephus and 
many parts of the Bible. The points most carefully examined 
are the sites of the Temple, Fort Antonia, the Macedonian 
citadel and the wall of Agrippa, all which are polemically dis- 








cussed versus Dr. Robinson, and further, the tradition of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, which is vindicated against Mr. 
Fergusson, the architect. Mr. Lewin makes this site fall outside 
the city (according to its limits before the third wall was built), 
by ascribing to the second wall a very peculiar bend or elbow, 
which would not have been anticipated, but which he vindicates 
both on historical grounds and by recent excavations near the 
Russian Consulate. He has also minutely criticized the narrative 
of a Bordeaux pilgrim to Jerusalem (A.D. 333), and endeavoured 
to identify the lapis pertusus, which the Jews every year anointed 
and wailed over, with the wall of their modern wailing-place on 
the western side of the Haram (or hill of the Temple). ‘There is 
here, however, an apparent blunder in his translating the Latin 
term, not as the “ bored stone,” but as the “ beating stone,” or, 
as he expounds it, “ the stone that was beaten,” or suffered some 
abrasion from the frantic griefof the mourners. In most other 
respects his views are ably and convincingly supported. 

But we will go to a more simple topic for an illustration of his 
method of inquiry. It is well known that the word Zion is 
practically synonymous with Jerusalem, or rather that it repre- 
sents Jerusalem in general relations, much as “ England” in 
modern usage may represent Great Britain or the British Empire. 
But Zion properly denotes the eminence occupied by the south- 
western part of Jerusalem, the High Town or Upper Market of 
Josephus. However, the boundaries of this district cannot be 
settled with consistency, and in the times of the Apocrypha the 
name seems to have been applied to a very different part in the 
vicinity of the Temple. Now Mr. Lewin supposes that in the 
earliest historical notices, Zion, or the stronghold of Zion, is 
materially co-extensive with Jerusalem. Thus, when David took 
the place thus termed from the Jebusites (1 Chron., xi; 2 Sam., v.), 
he subdued the whole of Jerusalem ; and when he dwelt in it, and 
called it the city of David, he may have fixed his residence in 
some part of Jerusalem other than the High ‘Town, namely, 
“that part of the Low Town added by David, which lay on 
the eastern hill, now called Ophel. ‘The facts may not prove 
this conclusively, but they raise at least a strong probability. 
‘Gad came that day to David, and said unto him, “‘ Go up, rear an 
altar unto the Lord in the threshing-floor of Araunah the 
Jebusite.”’ Had David dwelt on the western hill, which ismuch 
higher than the Temple Mount, the natural expression would 
have been ‘ go down.’ But if the palace was on Ophel, below the 
‘Temple, the language was strictly appropriate. The same obser- 
vation is applicable to the bringing up of the Ark of the Lord 
from the house of David.” 

Other arguments on this point are drawn from the histories of 
Adonijah, and Absalom, and of the survey of the city made by 
Nehemiah. In these the question is mixed up with the identi- 
fication of Gihon, Enrogel, the Watergate, &c., for which the 
author has a consistent theory. His further statements on the 
usage of Zion and Jerusalem are enfeebled, though in a way that 
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does not much affect the immediate argument, by his referring 
to the Psalmg indiscriminately as if they had all been written by 
David, and to Canticles as a composition of Solomon’s. His 
conclusions on Zion have been vaguely approached by critics 
through other lines of argument. 

The remains of the earliest architecture in Jerusalem appear 
to be easily distinguishable by the enormous size and the peculiar 
Tyrian bevelling of the stones of which they are composed. 
Some parts of the buildings of Herod have been pulled down 
and rebuilt, especially in the great towers which commanded 
the north-eastern extremity of the Upper City ; these are recog- 
nized by the loose and rude joinings of the stones. The chief 
recent excavations have been executed under the authority of the 
Russian Consulate and convent. ‘They have failed to disclose 
any traces of a supposed extension of the wall of Agrippa beyond 
the present town wall towards the north, the remains which had 
been taken for parts of this wall having belonged to the villas 
and gardens of the suburbs. A copious and splendidly illustrated 
work on the general antiquity of Jerusalem may shortly be ex- 
pected from Dr. Pierotti. We hope our author will make it the 
subject of a careful examination, but not in the style which he 
at present considers most suited to secure popularity. 





GUY LIVINGSTONE’'S BALLADS.* 
Ir the author of “Guy Livingstone” had written, or “ edited” 
as he modestly puts it, a book of psalmody—which he would not, 
we suppose, be very likely to do, unless it were a volume of 
variations on the single text, “ By the aid of my God I have 
leaped over a wall,”—he would have surprised the world ; but he 
would very likely have been quite as successful as he is in this 
effort to produce a bundle of “ballads.” His versification is easy 
enough, and there is a sort of animation in all of them; but then 
there is only one spring and source of animation, and that is in 
the sincere enthusiasm manifested for the single dressy and 
heroic personality which flings its shadow over every one 
of these productions. Ballads express, or rather good and 
popular ballads express, a large and eager popular feeling. 
They centre round heroes and heroic achievements, not, indeed, 
always of the most disinterested character,—but they always 
express the admiration of others for those achievements, not the 
admiration of the hero for his own glory. “ Young Lochinvar,” 
for instance, is a good ballad, and narrates just the sort of 
magnificent achievement which abounds in the ballads of the 
author of “Guy Livingstone,” but it expresses the popular 
sympathy with the hero of a daring and successful abduction, 
not the conscious vanity with which that hero regarded his own 
enterprise. It is the first requisite of a good ballad that the 
writer should fling himself utterly into the movement of the 
story, and be carried along by its current, so that every 
one who takes it up should feel the strong impulse to join in and 
swell the chorus of praise or lamentation. Campbell’s ballad of 
“Lord Ullin’s Daughter” is a very good illustration of what we 
mean. You cannot find a single verse in it that does not in 
some sense throb with the eager interest of a popular audience in 
the rapid course of that short tragedy. You are caught into the 
very vortex of the action and whirled along with it :— 
“ But still as wilder grew the wind, 

And as the night grew drearer, 

Adown the glen rode arméd men— 

Their trampling sounded nearer.” 

That is the true style of the popular ballad. But Guy Living- 
stone’s ballads are utterly without current, without the impe- 
tuosity of popular sympathy. They are eager only in eagerly 
demanding the attention of the reader to the grandeur of the 
central figure. They are almost all written in the first person, 
which is a great blunder in a ballad,—at least unless the narrator 





be a mere spectator,—and are almost all engrossed in proving to 
the world how worthy of unparalleled admiration that first per- 
son is, There is no real stream or current of action, as there is 
in every good ballad; there is only a little eddy of glorifying | 
feeling round the individual whose personal greatness in subduing 








women and riding on coal-black or dark grey steeds is only, 
perhaps, a little (if at all) qualified by the number of stone which | 
those unfortunate dark grey or coal-black steeds are uniformly | 
expected to bear. “ Ah me!” he says, in one ballad, with pathetic | 
candour (it is the only touch of real pathos in this volume) :— 


“Ah me! that weight must tell on speea,— 
The light Sheykh took and kept the lead, 
It may not be denied— 





* A Bundle of Ballads, Edited by the Author of “Guy Livingstone.” London : 
Tinsley Brothers. 1864." d — F 


—. 
Tho’ the grey mare ran stout and true 
As e’er went chestnut Canezou 
By mighty Surplice’ straining side.” 

This is the only thing that the minstrel appears really to regret 
throughout the volume. Many young ladies die of broken hearts 
ridden over recklessly by the minstrel horseman; he himself, in 
one memorable ballad, is stricken mad with love for a nymph 
who had, however, yielded to the charms of the form and facg 
which “she once called very fair,”—but no glimmer of sincere 
regret escapes him on any of these occasions. It is not even 
that he regrets his bodily weight; that is in itself, we think, 
regarded by him as an element of masterfulness which adds 
to the grandeur of his personality. The only ground of 
this burst of pathos is that stern law which, as it gives 
the thorn to the rose and surrounds the lily with the 
briers, has also decreed that in proportion to the number 
of stone which a man weighs is the difficulty he finds ip 
getting a horse under him which will distance all competitors, 
He does not regret the bone and muscle—the big biceps, and the 
momentum added to the shock of his charge—but he cannot re- 
press the melancholy with which he remembers that the dark 
grey mare would go sume fractional mileage more per hour if 
those bones and muscles weighed less than they do. 

The triumphant note of feigned regret with which our bal- 
lad-writer recounts his conquests and subduings of haughty and 
beautiful women is a great contrast to the pathetic earnestness 
with which he deplores the law that “ weight must tell on speed.” 
Here, for instance, is the pretended anguish of remorse with 
which he sings over such a victim :— 

Cara LEE. 
“ Keenly was the mistral blowing, 
’Neath its kiss her cheek was glowing 
Thro’ grey olives that were growing 
On the uplands near the sea ; 
Strange—how clearly I remember 
That sixth morning of December, 
When, in insolence of beauty, 
I met haughty Cara Lee. 
“ Soon I saw that I could tame her: 
Tho’ she knew my love must shame her, 
Foes might seorn, or true friends blame her, 
Little cared or counted she: 
While it lasted, that brief madness, 
Even presage brought no sadness, 
And remorse—we both defied it, 
Ah, too rashly, Cara Lee! 
* Pain enough for worse offending, 
Came at last the bitter ending ; 
Rare and sullen stars were lending 
Light enough her tears to see, 
Thro’ the closed lids welling slowly ; 
But her lips were silent wholly— 
Only mine own heart reproach’d me 
When I last saw Cara Lee. 
“ Every sin, if Priests speak truly, 
Wrought in olden days, or newly, 
A strict Judge will reckon duly, 
Gathering ghosts from earth and sea: 
The small voice I now keep under, 
Then perchance will speak in thunder : 
What—if I meet no more mercy 
Than I dealt to Cara Lee?” 

The author of Guy Livingstone ought to be aware that this is 
no more a ballard than an epic. Try to conceive a people 
treasuring it up amongst the popular memories! They might 
just as likely treasure up the faded cravat of a fop who had 
sigualized himself by breaking the hearts of their women, great or 
humble. This so-called ballad is nothing but the smooth versifica- 
tion of an impulse of poor vanity, and presents nothing—neither 
Cara Lee, nor her indomitable conqueror who dealt her out such 
scant mercy, nor even his vanity itself, imaginatively—but only 
gives us indirect evidence of the existence of the victim, the victor, 
and the victor's vanity, without any trace of imaginative power. 

The sort of faculty which is, we suppose, intended to do duty 
for imaginative power in these ballads is a conventional kind of 
illustration, of which the book is full,—the “war, wine, and 
woman” sort of illustration which makes war poetical by 
constant reference to the pretty young women whose hearts 
are at stake; women by reference to the warlike feelings 
rivalry concerning them excites and the winy sort of intoxica- 
tion which love for them inspires; and wine by the memories of 
warlike deeds it rouses, and the toasts of beloved beings by 
which they are accompanied. ‘This will serve as an_illus- 
tration :— 

“ But first fill up another cup, 
Till o’er the mantled brim, 
Sweet as the dew of a red-ripe lip 
The glittering bubbles swim.” 
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Why the bubbles on wine should become more poetical by this 
yery obscure comparison to the moisture,—we will not give it 
its technical name,—on a lady’s lips, we are unable to see; but 
wo are quite aware that this winy feeling for women, and 
feminine tenderness of expression applied to wine, are con- 
ceived to give a certain technical poetry to the sentiments con- 
nected with them. 

A fair specimen of the ballads is the following portion of a 
hunting reminiscence in which the wminstrel-hunter rode 
«Thunderbolt of black Prunella’s breed.” ‘The hunt comes to a 
plackthorn hedge and a deep lane, which are thus technically 
described :— 

“ And well the firmest cheek might blench, 

The sternest courage fail, 

At the bullfinch with its yawning drain, 

A deep drop into a stony lane, 

And a four-foot oaken rail.” 
The hunt in general decline this leap, and even the hero, him- 
self- was intending to do so, until he came where 

“The Queen of all our hearts 

Sate on her fiery grey.” 

At this crisis our extract begins :— 

“Hither and thither rode the field, 
Seeking an easier place ; 
I, too, had turned me, when I met 
My Mistress face to face : 
“T bounded in my seat, like one 
Death-stricken thro’ the brain,— 
Sweet wife! the bliss of after years 
Scarce paid that instant’s pain, 
“ There was scorn upon her curling lip, 
In her dark eyes angry flame, 
On the marble of her polish'd brow 
Red rose the flush of shame ; 
“The veriest dastard had grown brave 
There—face to face with her: 
I bit my lip through as I wheel’d, 
And drove home either spur. 
“ Sprang to the steel old Thunderbolt, 
And snorted savagely ; 
The blocd-gouts dripp’d from his dusky sides, 
Like rain from a low'ring sky: 
I felt, as I rushed him at the fence, 
He was as wild as I. 
“Then came—too late—a warning shriek, 
And, then, such crackling sound 
As echoes thro’ a burning house, 
When beams are splint’ring round ; 
“ But, o’er crash and cry, rose clear and high, 
The voice well loved and known, 
Though not a silver note was strain’d— 
‘O, Charlie, bravely done 
“ Of six score men there was but one 
To follow where I led; 
Good faith! his daring cost him dear ; 
For, as I turn’d my head, 
He was writhing ‘neath his mare, who lay, 
With a broken neck, stone dead.” 

There is a fine technicality about the description of the “ blood- 
gouts” dripping from Tkunderbolt's “ dusky sides ” which should 
not have been marred by the conventional touch of comparing 
them to “rain from aloweringsky ;” the author might choose either 
the technical or the conventional form, but should not try both 
at once. After introducing the horsefleshy, turfy, circle of 
ideas, to wander into namby-pamby simile was a degradation. 
You might as well say, in describing consumption poetically, that 
the tubercular secretion was like ‘rain from a lowering sky,”— 
which would not, we suppose, be thought very poetical. 

The author of Guy Livingstone cannot write poetry, mainly, we 
imagine, because one central figure excludes all others from his 
imagination. Even the most superficial poets,—even the jovial 
and winy school of poets,—need to be intoxicated with something 
else than a single individuality before they can gain a due in- 
spiration. 





CURIOSITIES OF FOLK-LORE.* 
May the Gods and the public be gracious to Mr. Kelly, for he 
has compiled a readable volume upon Folk-lore! ‘hus did we 
bless him as we laid it down, and thought of other attempts of a 
similar kind. But let them go; it is more agreeable to forget 
them. Here, at least, we are not cloyed with many vapid repeti- 
tions ; the examples of superstition offered by Mr. Kelly have 
generally some degree of poiut in them, and he has managed to 
connect them by a thread of interest. For this purpose, indeed 
(as he frankly confesses), they have been adapted from the 
German, and three-fourths of his book are due to Dr. Adalbert 


* Curiosities of Indo-European Tradition and Folk-Lore. By Walter K. Kelly. 
London: Chapman and Hall. 18v3. 














Kuhn's essay on “The Descent of Fire and of the Drink of the 
Gods.”+ But what of that ?—the original essay is so loaded with 
Sanskrit, and Greek, and scholastic disquisitions, that few 
English readers would have patience enough to toil through a 


| literal reproduction of it. All the more credit, then, to Mr. Kelly, 


that he has put Dr. Kuhn's ingenious deductions into a popular 
shape. Whether he is able to discriminate between what is true 
and what is plausible is another question ; if he is able to do so, 
his testimony is indeed valuable to his master, for he accepts 
everything. This is the way to make things pleasant both to 
writer and reader. In justice to our author, we must repeat that 
he never pretends to be more than an interpreter, when expound- 
ing the grave texts of “ comparative mythology.” It is to this 
part of his volume that we shall address ourselves; though we 
might more easily concoct an amusing article out of his gossip 
upon magic flowers, divining rods, were-wolves, swan-maidens, and 
the souls of unchristened babes. 

Mr. Kelly commences with the assertion of its being “ indis- 
putable” that our own forefathers, together with those of the high- 
caste Hindoos and of the ancient Persians, ‘once dwelt together 
in the regions of the Upper Oxus, now under the dominion of the 
Khan of Bokhara.” We ourselves believe in the general truth of 
this theory ; and so we will not carp at a phrase or two, but 
proceed with him to examine a few European mytlis by the light 
of the Rig Veda. We may first, however, spare sone trouble to 
our readers by reminding them of the nature of the poems that 
form the collection of the Rig Veda. They were the hymns of 
the Sanskrit-speaking conquercrs (calling themselves Aryas), who 
entered India iu the dawn of ages, and subdued the darker races 
which they found already established there in towns and villages. 
Some of the Vedic hymns may possibly have been brought from 
the highlands of central Asia; at all events, they preserve many 
of what seem to ke primary myths in a very simple form. They 
are chiefly addressed to Indra and Agni, and other gods of the 
firmament and of fire; to Soma (or Indu), a sort of Indian 
Bacchus, personifying the fermented juice of the soma plant; to 
the clouds, and to the winds. They are full of figures of speech, 
cloud mountains, heavenly cows (or the rain-clouds), and 80 on. 
The readings are frequently obscure, and the myths very hard 
to reduce into any regular system. We have here only to deal 
with a couple of isolated passages. Dr. Kuhn is responsible for 
the versions; they differ from those of Professor Wilson, yet, after 
all, not so essentially but what certain parallels between the 
Eastern and Western myths may be fairly founded upon them. 

To begin with the West. Long before Shakespeare dreamed 
his fairy dream, Midsummer Eve was known to be a witching 
time; for then the elfin mounds would open and show their 
riches to the traveller, or “ white women” would beg him to free 
them from their enchanted captivity ; and on that night (“the Eve 
of good St. John”) bonfires were kindled everywhere, a wheel was 
often carried about, and sometimes a dragon, and the festivities 
concluded with setting the wheel alight and rolling it down a hill. 
Of the latter ceremony Mr. Kelly gives an instance, which 
occurred at Conz, on the Moselle, as lately as the year 
1823. In Brand’s “ Popular Antiquities” (under the head of 
‘“‘Summer Solstice”) it is said that the wheel is rolled about, 
“to signify that the sun, then occupying the highest 
place in the Zodiac, is beginning to descend.” Brand 
does not profess to explain the mystery of the dragon; but in 
the notes to the edition of 1841 (Vol. L, p. 173) a quaint old 
homily is quoted, which professes to do so, relating how, “ina 
certayne countrey, there was soo greate hete, the which causid 
that dragons to go togyther, in tokenynge that Johan [the 
Baptist] dyed in brennynge love and charyte to God and man. 
Then, as these dragons flewe in the ayre they shed down to that 
water froth of ther kynde, and so envenymed the waters. Wyse 
clerkes knoweth well that dragons hate nothyng more than the 
stenche of brennynge bones, and therefore they gaderyd as many 
as they mighte fynde, and brent them,” &e. Now Kuhn and 
Kelly maintain that the father of these dragons was no other 
than the sultry fiend Ahi (or Serpent), elsewhere called Sushna 
(or Drought), who locked up the light cloud-maidens in his moun- 
tain, and on the top of it fixed the sun itself, so that all the 
pastures were scorched up, until Indra overcame him, as it is 
said in the Rig Veda (Part IV., Hymn 28):$ “1. United with 
thee, Soma, did Indra do this; he made the waters flow for 
man, he struck Ahi, he made the seven streams run, he opened 
the hidden caverns. 2. United with thee, Soma, did Indra 


+ “ Die Herabkunft des Feuers und des Giutertranks.”” Kin Beitrag zur vergleich- 
euden Mythologie der Indogermanen von Adalbert Kuhn. Berlin, 1859. 
+ For Professor Wilson's version of these and of the following passages seo his 


trauslation, Vol. III., 175 and 173. 
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tear down the sun-wheel that stood upon the mighty mountain 
summit; the source of all life was concealed from the great 
destroyer.” This sun-wheel has an earthly representative, which 
plays a great, figure in the Rig Veda, and is still used for 
the sacred fires of India; it is called the chark, and is 
constructed by inserting a stick into a disc of wood, and drilling 
it so rapidly as to ignite the stick by friction. Whenever the 
vestal fire of old Rome died out, it was rekindled in a similar 
way; and Dr. Kuhn gives striking parallel passages from 
Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin authors, to show that their respective 
fire-churns were composed of two different woods, which might be 
regarded as male and female. The first-born son of this union was 
Agni (the Latin, Ignis); he was the mediating spirit of fire be- 
tween the gods and men, whether launched from that heavenly 
chark, the sun-wheel, and breaking the clouds in the form of the 
thunderbolt, or ascending to heaven on the flame of the sacrifice. 
Certain obscure verses which represent Agni as hiding for a time, 
and then revealing himself to the first man, furnish Dr. Kuhn with 
food for his great argument; but his conclusions had better be 
stated in the words of his arch-apostle, Mr. Kelly. ‘‘ From the 
root mand, or manth, which implies rotatory motion,” comes the 
Sanskrit verb manthami, denoting the process of churning butter, 
or fire, or soma-mead. “ The drilling or churning stick is called 
mintha, manthara, or, with a prefix, pramantha.... To rub 
fire out of a chark is to get something that does not come to 
hand of its own accord, and to get it by brisk, if not violent 
action. Hence, we find, along with pramantha, the fire-churning 
stick, another word of the same stock, pramatha, signifying 
theft ; for manthami had come by a very natural transition to be 
used in the secondary sense of snatching away, appropriating, 
stealing. In one of these senses it passed into the Greek 
language and became the verb manthand, to lear, 
that is to say, to appropriate knowledge, whence prometheia, 
foreknowledge and forethought. In like manner, the French 
apprendre, to learn, means originally to lay hold on, to 
acquire. Thus we arrive at the Grecian Zeus Promantheus, and 
Prometheus the Fire-bringer.” Dr. Kuhn states also in his essay 
(p. 10) that a common Vedic appellation of Agni was Pramati, or 
forethought. Prometheus, then, Mr. Kelly continues, “is the 
pramantha personified ; but his name, like its kindred verb, soon 
acquired a more abstract and spiritual meaning on Grecian 
ground. ‘The memory of its old etymon died out, and thence- 
forth it signified the Prescient, the Foreseeing.” 

After achieving such magnificent results in the Greek, the man- 
thara (sad to say) has left no traces in our own language, except 
in the name of the homely mangle; but a first cousin of the 
instrument itself, namely, a wheel, was employed by our 
ancestors (both Celtic and Germanic) for kindling the needfires 
with which they charmed their cattle against witchcraft; and, 
according to General Stewart, the solemnity is still practised in 
obscure corners of the Highlands. Finally, Dr. Kuhn points out 
that the Sanskrit word is akin to the Icelandic méndul (the handle 
of a handmill); and he constantly makes such good use of the 
Northern mythology that we wonder at his not adding the myth 
contained in the two Eddas about Mundilféri (one who turns the 
mill-handle), a personage who must undoubtedly have worked a 
celestial fire-mill, for he is called *‘ the father of the sun and moon.” 

In comparing the myths of the origin of fire, we have barely 
indicated the course followed by our authors; yet we have ouly 
left ourselves room enough for one little paragraph in honour of 
drink divine. It is refreshing to light on the name mead, 
almost identically the same in Sanskrit (mddhu) and in Greek 
(methn), as well as in the Germanic, Celtic, and Slavonic tongues. 
It was evidently brewed by the wise old Arian race, before the 
great secession of our forefathers. ‘The Eddas tell a curious 
legend of the noblest drink of all, the mead of poetic excitement. 
It stood long (they say) in the mountain vaults of Suttung, one 
of the primeval Frost Giants. He left it in the charge of his 
daughter; but Odin literally wormed his way through the rocky 
walls, and seduced her into granting him three draughts of it. 
Like a true chief of the A‘sir, he drained all the three giant 
cauldrons, and mounted at once on the eagle wings of inspiration. 
Suttung spied his flight, and donning his own eagle robe he sped 
after the spoiler, but in vain; as soon as the God-eagle reached 
Asgard, he poured the mead forth into the heavenly bowls, and it 
was stored up for gods and poets. We can easily understand why 
the imprisonment of the mead should be ascribed in the North to 
frost, and in the South to drought; and, accordingly, it was from 
the dragon jaws of Sushna (Drought) that the soma plant had to 
be snatched by Indra, in the shape of a falcon; other legends 
tell that he stole it from the cloud-caverns of the Gandbarves 


, . Pee... 
| (or Centaurs); and alluding, apparently, to the latter Version, 
it is said in the Rig Veda (Part IV., Hymn 26): “5. When the 
bird brought it from afar, he shot along the broad path ag swift 
as thought, swiftly sped he with the soma mead, and then the 
falcon won renown. 7. By the rape of the soma did the falcon 
bring a thousand times a thousand drink-offerings at once; ip 
the inspiration of the soma did the rescuer leave his bewildered 
foes behind him.” 

These myths remind one of the eagle who brought nectar to 
the infant Jupiter in Crete, and afterwards sat beside the throng 
and grasped the thunderbolt. In the Indian, Persian, ang 
Scandinavian cosmographies, he sits aloft in the purest ether, on 
the summit of the tree whose boughs drop honey-dew upon the 
dales, even the tree of the Universe. But many humbler birds 
fetch us fire and sweet dews from that famous tree; Mr. Kelly 
knows all their ways, from the woodpecker who helped the wolf 
to nourish little Romulus, to the stork who is still a German 
“ baby-bringer.” Birds, he will tell his reader, are rightly con. 
sidered ominous, for they bring us the spark of life and they 
take it away; they are often nothing but embodied souls, 
Long life to Mr. Kelly, and whenever his soul takes wing, may it 
have better luck than that of his friend's brother-in-law (p. 105); 
may it fly away (we mean) in a fairer form than that of a London 
sparrow! 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN'S ICE MAIDEN.* 


Uans CuristiAN ANDERSEN’s tales are something more than tales 
for children, for their delicate humour and ingenuity of fancy will 
render them a permanent boast of the Danish national literature, 
No one who has once read his story of the foppish False Collar’s 
flirtation with the prudish Garter (when they met in the washtub) 
can question his power of dramatizing the characters of the small 
and petty objects in the world around us in such a way as to strike 
some universal train of association (either with the names or the 
things of which he speaks, or with both), and so raise mere 
grotesqueness of conception into true humour. It isthe same kind 
of fine humour which gives its character to this delightful little 
tale. The Ice Maiden herself, who is the presiding divinity of it, 
and is a mere impersonation of the terrible beauty and destructive 
fascination of Alpine frost, is more one of Andersen’s poetical 
conceptions than of his humorous fancies. But the real humour 
of the tale lies in his constant interweaving throughout its course 
of the remarks of the domestic animals in the houses to which he 
introduces us, on the progress of tle human events. He tells usin 
the first few pages that animals can only speak intelligibly to the 
very young :— 





“*Come out upon the roof with mo,’ the cat had said to Rudy, 
distinctly and intelligibly; for when one is a young child, and ean 
scarcely speak, fowls and ducks, cats and dogs, are almost as easily 
understood as the language that fathers and mothers use. One must 
bo very little indeed then, however; it is the time when grandpapa’s 
stick neighs and becomes a horse, with head, legs, and tail. Some 
children retain their infantine thoughts longer than others, and of these 
it is said that they are very backward, exceedingly stupid children— 
people say somuch! ‘Come out upon the poof with me, little Rudy,’ 
was one of the first things the cat said, and Rudy understood him. ‘It 
is all nonsense to fancy one must fall down; you won't fall unless you 
are afraid. Come! set one of your paws here, the other there, and take 
caro of yourself with tho rest of your paws! Keep a sharp look-out, and 
be active in your limbs. If there be a hole, spring over it, and keep a firm 
footing as I do.’” 

And this is by no means the most distinguished cat in the story, 
which introduces in its later portion a periodie chorus, or, perhaps 
we sliould say, choral duet of cats—a recurring conversation be- 
tween the parlour and kitchen cat at the miller’s—on the progress 
of events. But the striking thing to notice is how finely Andersen 
yicks out the characteristics of the different animals whose remarks 
he introduces. They all agree, indeed, more or less in a certain 
reticence of feeling and dislike to the sentimental ways of men. 
Jihe hens don’t like leave-taking; even the cat before quoted 
snubs Rudy when he bids him good-bye, “ for he did not wish 
Rudy to see how sorry he was.” And the parlour cat says of the 
Jocers, in a subsequent period of Rudy’s history, “ How those two 
do sit and hang over each other ; I am sick of all this stuff!” This 
reserve, this jealousy of the lower animals towards the sentimental 
s'de of human nature, is not only a humorous but in some sense @ 
subtle trait. It is humorous, because it suggests that the 
reason animals don’t display such feelings is not because they 
don’t feel them, but because they put a strong control over them- 
selves—and a cat escaping into solitude to suppress its emotion 





* The Ice Maiden. By Hans Christian Andersen. Translated from the Danish by 
Mrs. Bushby, with drawings by Zwecker, éngraved by Pearson. London: Bentley. 

The Ice Maiden, and Other Tales. By Hans Christian Andersen. Translated from 
the German by Fanny Fuller. Philadelphia: Frederick Leypoldt. London; Tribner 
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js certainly a very delicious idea. It is also subtle, because the 
analogy for the lower animals, in the development of such 
fancies as these, certainly ought to be taken from children, 
and children always show a marked dislike to the free expression 
of warm feeling, under that sease, perhaps, of tue duty of reserve 
which is a part of the geueral feeliug of immaturity. 

But the finest stroke of humour in this charming little story is 
the broad difference male between the class of ideas which the dog 
entertains and those of the cats. The cats, with a general grudge 
of buman self-importance, show a profoundly feminine interest in 
mere gossip and a delicate sense of social distinctions. Indeed, 
the parlour cat and kitchen cat meet at stated periods to gossip 
over the affairs of the family from the parlour and kitchen point 
of view, the kitchen cat being, perhaps, a thought too subdued 
under the oppression of her kitchen antecedents :— 

“‘Don’t you see there is something new going on here?’ said the 

Jour cat. ‘There is secret love-making in the house. The father 
knows nothing of it yet. Rudy and Babette have been all the evening 
treading on each other's toes under the table; they trod on me twice, 
but I did not mew, for that would have aroused suspicion.’—‘ Well, / 
would have done it,’ said the kitchen cat.— What might suit thekitchen 
would not do in the parlour,’ replied the parlour cat.” 

This is very good, and shows how lively is the feline senti- 
ment of the convenances ; but when the dog comes to open his 
heart on the themes which he has long laid up in his high mind, 
you see at once the more noble and universal nature of his 
meditations. He, like all of us, has begun his train of thoughts 
from the centre of his own adventures, mischances, and 
difficulties; but the circle widens at once from feline personalities 
into a general discussion of the universal order :— 

“Your father was the postilion and I was the postilion’s dog,’ said 
Ajola. We have often journeyed and driven, and I know both dogs and 
men on both sides of the mountains, It has not been my habit to 
speak much, but now that we shall have so short atime for conversa- 
tion, I will say a little more than usual, and will relate to you something 
on which I have ruminated a great deal. I cannot understand it, nor 
can you; but that is of noconsequence. But I have gathered this from 
it—that the good things of this world are not dealt out equally either 
to dogs or to maukind; all are not born to be in laps or to drink milk. 
Ihave never been accustomed to suchindulgences. But I have seen a 
whelp of a little dog travelling in the inside of a postchaise, occupying 
4 man’s or a woman's seat, and the lady to whom he belonged or whom he 

governed carried a bottle of milk, from which she helped him. She also 
offered him sponge cakes, but he would not condescend to eat them ; le 
only sniffed at them, so she ate them herself. I was running in the sun 
by the side of the carriage as hungry as a dog could be, but J had only 
tochew the cud of bitter reflection. Things were not so justly meted 
out as they might have been—but when are they? May you come to 
drive in carriages and lie in fortune’s lap! but you can’t bring all this 
about yourself. J never could, either by barking or growling !’” 

This dog evidently had approached very near the so-called 
argument for a future state from the inequalities in the 
moral condition of the dogs in this, and the powerlessness of 
canine virtue to restore, “either by barking or growling,” the 
balance of unequal fortune. There is a comprehensiveness of 
thought, a loss of individual egotism, in this, consideration of 
the general laws of the universe, as well as a stoical hauteur 
about it, which makes you feel at once the specific differ- 
ence between the dog's point of view and the cat’s. This is 
Andersen's great forte. He finds a myriad distinct voices for 
the myriad elements of natural and artificial life, and all of them 
contain some touch of delicate humour lent by his inventive and 
playful fancy. The snail in the last tale of the English edition, | 
who despises the rosebush for only flowering, and imposes on her 
simplicity by thinking so much iore of the world in himself than 
of anything in the world outside, is one of his happiest imper- 
sonations; but there is nothing with which men are familiar for 
which Hans Christian Andersen cannot find a characteristic 
voice. 

The first translation of this tale mentioned below is made 
from the Danish (with which we have not, however, been able to | 
compare it), runs very pleasantly in idiomatic English, and is | 
very prettily illustrated. The second translation is an American 
translation made from the German, not illustrated, and, there- 
fore, we conclude, much cheaper. It aims at a much greater 
literalness, but has obviously fallen into some errors, in conse- 
quence, probably, of filtration through the German language. 





| 





CAPTAIN BURTON'S * ABEOKUTA.”* 
Ir Captain Burton's object really be to confuse the public mind | 
into the belief that “F.R.G.S.,” the “Consul at Fernando Po,” | 
in whose company those initials recently wandered in West | 
Africa, and Richard F. Burton are not one and the same indivi- | 
ual, he has scarcely adopted a politic course in affording such | 








* Abeokuta and the Camaroons Mountains. ~ An Exploration, by Richard F. Burton. | 
London: Tinsley Brothers, 1363. 





facilities for collation of intrinsic evidence to the contrary as 
were presented by the publication of the “Exploration” before 
us within so short a space of time after that of the ‘* Wander- 
Ings” reviewed a few weeks since in these coluinns, Captain 
Burton's individuality is far too strongly marked to be disguised 
or draped in any manifestation of himself whatever, and they 
nowhere come out more vividly than in this graphic description 
of his visit to Abeokuta and ascent of the magnificent Cama- 
roons Mountains. With this work before the public, we scarcely 
think any one could be misled by any conceivable combination 
of letters beginning with “F” and ending with**S.” In these 
volumes he appears with all the outward parade of identity. 
His name appears on the cover, and his photograph and 
signature adorn the title-page. This time it is Captain Burton, 
Consul at Fernand» Po, who is addressing us in propria persona. 

Captain Burton’s narrative of his visit to Abeokuta is just what 
might have been expected from his antecedents as an explorer, his 
known “proclivities ” and prejudices, and the trenchant character 
of his style. Few of his English readers will appreciate his 
lengthy essay in favour of polygamy, the prominence constantly 
given to his virulent prejudices on the subject of missions, or 
his undisguised predilection for the Moslem faith, and few will be 
disposed to agree in his belief that the average happiness 
throughout life of the degraded tribes of West Africa is fully 
equal to that of the most civilized Christian European. But, on 
the other hand, there is an utter freedom from conventional 
notions of all kinds, and an outspoken enunciation of all his 
own peculiar theories, which are especially valuable in the 
description of a people so little really known as that of which 
he writes. His prejudices are always so patent as at once them- 
selves to supply the necessary granum salis, and it isa great thing to 
have an account of the Egba tribes, without either the tendency to 
optimism of missionary reports or the speculations of cotton 
manufacturers—the two great disturbing elements in previous 
works on the subject. 

In the autumn of 1861 Captain Burton formed one of a party 
which accompanied Commander Bedingfield, senior officer on the 
station, in a mission to Abeokuta, undertaken wiih the object of 
demanding from the Alake, or King of the Egbas, redress for 
certain violations of treaty obligations. The licence with which 
Captain Burton speaks of the commander is certainly most re- 
prehensible. He alludes to him jocosely as “ omniscience,” and 
always assumes a tone of ironical contempt in speaking of this 
“truly great man.” It is, at the least, bad taste for a Govern- 
ment servant thus to throw ridicule on an officer whom he 
accompanied on public business. ‘The rest of the party consisted 
of Mr. Eales, surgeon of H.M.S. Prometheus, a gentleman whom 
Captain Burton accuses of labouring under an idée five as to the 
abundant existence of unicorns in Northern Yoruba; a native 
interpreter from Lagos, whom he delights in vilifying as a 
specimen of the bad results of European civilization engrafted 
on Egba nature, and Captain Burton's own factotum, Selim Aga. 
This latter personage seems quite a character, to judge from his 
patron’s description. He was born at Tegullet, nurtured in 
Egypt, educated in Aberdeenshire, and has spent the principal 
part of his life in African travel. His great ambition is to 
recover the papers of the late M. Vogel, of the first Niger ex- 
pedition, beheaded by an African potentate for persisting in 
taking scientific observations after a royal prohibition, which are 
still in the possession of a religious chief of the locality. The 
party started from Lagos on the 29th October, and the four days’ 
voyage to Abeokuta, up the innumerable creeks and channels 
which intersect the pestilential alluvial formation of the coast is 
most graphically described by Captain Burton. Their canoe was 
rowed, or rather punted, against the rapid currents by Krumen, 
whose inveterate laziness and sulkiness are, of course, attributed 
to their European training. The characteristics of this deadly 
coast have seldom been so vividly presented to the reader as they 
are here. The banks are sometimes covered with dense and 
putrescent masses of mangroves, and sometimes with groves of 


| gigantic trees, from the summits of which strange birds look 


down with perfect insouciance on any attempt to reach them 
with shot. Whatever may be the character of the banks, 
however, that of the atmosphere is the same. The thin, 
bluish, miasmatic fog hangs over everything, sometimes 
apparently innocuous for a time, only to ultimately exterminate 
more remorselessly European invaders. The water itself, always 
saturated with decomposing vegetable matier, is often abso- 
lutely covered with green slime, which is deposited in fetid 
masses upon the mud-banks of the shore, there to resolve itself 
under the tropical sun into sulphuretted hydrogen and other 
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eyen more dangerous vapours. Insects of all disgusting and 
venomous kinds swarmed during their passage. Mangrove flies 
and ants seem to concentrate in themselves all the malig- 
nant influences amongst which they exist. Their progress up the 
river Ogun was constantly impeded by the shrimp-catching 
apparatus of the natives, which consists of a rope stretched across 
the stream, and connected with conical baskets, into which the 
shrimps—from the Portuguese name for which is derived the title 
of “ Camaroons” for the adjoining mountain range—are driven 
beyond extrication by the ferce of the current.” At length, 
after four days of what may well be imagined to have been 
about as unpleasant travelling as even Captain Burton has often 
experienced, the party reached Abeokuta. Here the negotia- 
tions with the elected head of the Egba confederated tribes were 
opened, and the accounts of the interviews with that magnifi- 
cent potentate are amongst the most interesting portions of 
Captain Burton's volumes. His position amongst monarchs 
at the present time is somewhat peculiar, and needs a brief re- 
trospect of Egba history to render it intelligible. Putting aside 
mythical tradition, it is certain that about the commencement of 
the century the Egba branch of the Yoruban kingdom revolted, 
and were well nigh exterminated by their oppressors. The 
latter were in their turn hard pressed by the vanguard of the 
great Moslem wave still advancing from the north-east, and 
Egba captives found their way into every slave market on the 
continent, and even to Constantinople. About 1820, however, 
a chief named Shodeke arose, and after considerable fighting 
restored the independence of Egba land. On his death the usual 
feuds among the tribes for some time resulted in anarchy; but 
ultimately the present Alake, by proper simulation of poverty, 
weakness, and general imbecility, obtained his election, and had, 
up to 1861, contrived so to conciliate or manage all dangerous 
chiefs as to have escaped the menacing request of his subjects to 
“go and rest,”—the practical equivalent among the Egbas of the 
Japanese “ happy release.” His Majesty seems to have much 
resembled the ordinary type of West African monarchs. He 
maintained his dignity in his own eyes and those of his Court by 
pretending to doze during the audiences he granted to the party. 
They were kept a long time waiting on the first occasion, in order, 
apparently, to heighten the sensation effect of the King’s ultimate 
appearance, and were expected to join the villanous-looking 
chiefs who attended them in a carouse on maraschino, gin, aud 
rum, at mid-day in the tropics, and in a stifling atmosphere. At 
last the King was revealed by the drawing aside of a dilapidated 
curtain from the entrance of a species of den. He was surrounded 
by various branches of his family, and dressed with true African 
gaudiness and dirt. The framing of this striking tableau consisted 
of a collection of stray European weapons and flags fastened 
on the wall above him. He was‘either too sleepy, too sulky, or 
too drunk to transact much business that day, and two more 
interviews were required before the required amende was 
obtained. There is not much that is strikingly new in Captain 
Burton’s account of native life in Abeokuta, but there is much 
that is deeply interesting in his exposition of the religious 
notions of the people. ‘Their mythology is comparatively simple 
—the fact of the principal deities being three in number is sup- 
posed by Captain Burton to be accidental—and a large propor- 
tion of the remainder are recently deified heroes or demigods. 
The most distinctive feature of their religion consists in the 
system of an imaginary spiritual police, comprehensively known 
as ‘Mumbo Jumbo.” Egugunand Oro are the principal nonen- 
tities of this nature, the former representing the domestic, and 
the latter the public, police. Egugun, as Captain Burton says, 
is a ‘raw bones and bloody head, apparently intended to keep 
slaves, women, and children in a state of due subjection ; he is the 
whip and cucking-stool apotheosized.” Oro, in an abstract and 
impersonal sense, simply means pain, torment, punislment; and he 
is manifested on ‘‘ Oro days” by a strongly armed party, who 
promenade the skirts of the villages with hideous howlings, clap- 
pings, and clashing of gongs. Women are not allowed to appear 
out of doors on those occasions; and Captain Burton suggests 
that as Oro days are always held during “ grand palavers,” they 
are adopted as the only means of securing decent silence during 
debate. If civilization complains of a certiin “ unruly member” 
sometimes, let us only contrast our condition with these unfor- 
tuvate barbarians, who are compelled to invent the whole ma- 
chinery and culius of a malignant deity, in order to obtain silence. 





Captain Burton observed very closely the different varieties of 
tattoo common amongst the Egbas, and comes to the conclusion 
that the pattern of each family is as carefully preserved, with | 


et ae : 
distinctions corresponding to our “ differences,” as the heraldic | Mayhew. Two vols. London : Allen aud Co, 


—— 
bearings of Europe. We regret not to have space for reference 
to many of his most piquant sketches of native life, the sceng 
in the bazaar, the proceedings of the “fetish men,” and other 
peculiar phases of life amongst the Egbas. We can only say 
that the general reader will, find throughout the two volumes 
abundance of excessively clever writing, clothing the results of 
the keen observation of a practised explorer, marred, on the 
other hand, by great eccentricities of style and word-coining, 
and by far too great a tendency to utterly disregard the feelings 
of allin any way differing from his own peculiar views on reli. 
gious and social subjects. With regard to the practical results of 
his travels, the most important is the ascent of the virgin 
Cameroons Mountains, and the discovery that the establishment 
of an admirable sanitorium within easy reach of the most un- 
healthy districts of the West Coast is easily to be effected. On 
the subject of cotton, Captain Burton gives a very decided 
opinion to the effect that no appreciable relief for the famine can 
be expected from Abeokuta for many years to come. ‘This, how- 
ever, is a point on which certain inveterate prejudices of the 
writer bear. If the missionaries lad led people not to ex- 
pect cotton from Abeokuta, we are very much inclined to 
think Captain Burton’s views might have taken quite another 
direction. 


A NIGHTMARE VIEW OF GERMANY.* 

Mr. Henry Mayuew, whose previous duty, as described by 
himself, was “to fraternize with London beggars, and to 
mingle for many a day and night with London thieves,” thought 
fit, several years ago, to expatriate himself, together with his 
“tools,” the latter consisting of “a pint bottle of Stephens's 
writing fluid and a gross of Gillott’s broad-nibbed pens.” Armed 
with these formidable implements, Mr. Henry Mayhewrushed of 
to Germany, taking up a strong position at the little country 
town of Eisenach, famous as the residence of Dr. Martin Luther, 
and the present seat of a very poor but industrious population, 
chiefly engaged in the manufacture of soap, white lead, and 
cotton jackets. From the height of a second-floor back-room of 
this little industrial hive, Mr. Henry Mayhew took a view of 
“German life,” and, by straining his eyes to the utmost, came to 
make some astounding discoveries. He found out that all that 
had previously been said and written about Germany and the 
Germans was utter untruth aud preposterous nonsense ; that the 
Germans, so far from being a hard-working, well-educated, but 
somewhat over-governed people, are, on the contrary, a set of 
idle, drunken beggars; dissolute and dirty, and hopelessly 
lost in a “state of serfdom and misery in which they 
are steeped to the very lips.” It was with a strong feeling 
of pride that Mr. Henry Mayhew looked back from his 
Eisenach garret to the haunts of his old clients, the Lon- 
don thieves. The retrospective exultation makes him exclaim, 
“ But we tell you, reader, we never saw such wretchedness, such 
squalor, such rude housing, such meanness in beggary, such utter 
want of truth and friendship in the terrible struggle to live, in 
the darkest dens nor among the least luckless of the vagrants 
congregated in the British metropolis, as are to be found even in 
the families of the middle-class citizens of Saxony.” How 
astonished the stout burghers of the Fatherland will be to see 
this curious portrait of theirs, drawn by “ Gillott’s broad-nibbed 
pens ” and “ Stephen’s writing fluid.” 

Reading through the two thick volumes of “‘ German Life and 
Manners” one is puzzled as to how it is possible that a writer 
who describes himself as ‘‘an English author who has won his 
spurs, and knows that he can claim humble fellowship, however 
slight, with Shakespeare, with Newton, with Locke, with Fielding, 
with Wordsworth, with Scott,” &., &., &c., can pen such utter 
nonsense, even with broad-nibbed pens and writing fluid con- 
densed with black. Through more than twelve hundred pages, 
Mr. Henry Mayhew showers abuse, not in handfuls, or even 
pailfuls, but in waggon-loads, over the unlucky people of 
Eisenach, who have to do duty, moreover, as representatives of 
the whole German nation. The run of abuse, fortified by 
a perfect Billingsgate vocabulary, does not get exhausted in 
one single paragraph of all the thousand and odd pages; 
and even at intervals, when it seems as if the stream 
of objurgations is beginning to run somewhat slower, it is only 
to pour forth with double force towards some piece of super- 
lative defamation. All classes of the population, from the lowest 
to the highest, are vilified in turn in quite a systematic manner. 
Mr. Mayhew begins, from old habit, at the bottom of society, where 
he picks up a sufficiency of facts to involve all the rest. “ It was,” 
By Henry 








* German Life and Manners as seen in Saxony at the Present Day. 
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he cries, “from the habits of these dirty, untidy, awkward, un- 
ceremonious, and shameless Saxon serving-girls that we learnt 
more of the filthy uncivilized state of the higher class of German 


Dr. Martin Luther. Indeed, in his preface, Mr. Henry Mayhew 
informs the reader that his big two volumes “ sprang out of certain 
Inquiries into the early life of Martin Luther which the author 


Jadies than if we had been inmates of their own houses for aj was desirous of instituting, and for the due prosecution of which 


quarter of acentury.” By a similar logical effort, Mr. Mayhew 
draws conclusions from the life of the middle to that of the upper 
clases, and, vice vers, from the upper to the middle. “In Saxony, 
where, as we have said, the barons are little better than beggars, 
the reader can readily understand that the tradesmen are about 
as high-minded, as dignified in their bearing, and as upright 
in their dealings as coal and potato-shed keepers and marine- 
store dealers in London.” This is mild, in comparison with 
what “the Saxon lords "—in retrospective logic from the trades- 
men upwards—get at the hands of Mr. Henry Mayhew. He pro- 
ceeds ‘‘to tell the reader, in all the sacredness of literary confession, 
that he has never found such squalor, such dirt, such meanness, 
such untidiness, such uncomfortableness, while visiting the homes 
of the poorest workmen in the British metropolis, as he has met 
with in the houses of these beggarly, trumpery, grubby, showy, 
cowardly, cringing, beer-befuddled, tobacco-reeking, potato- 
devouring, unmannerly, Saxon lords.” Here is a string of fine 
adjectives, presented, too, “ in all the sacredness of literary con- 
fession,” for the countrymen of Schiller and Lessing, Herder and 

Goethe. 

The fun of the logic of Mr. Henry Mayhew, who seems to have 
done in the little German town as he did “in the British 
metropolis,” namely, “ fraternize with beggars and mingle with 
thieves,” is that the whole of his two volumes of vituperation are 
based upon the assumption that he did see all Germany, no less 
than what he ealls “ Saxony,” represented at the small borough 
of Eisenach, the temporary residence of the “ Euglish author, 
claiming fellowship with Shakespeare, Newton,” &c, A slight 
suspicion of the weakness of his reasoning probably crossed the 
English author's mind at times, and he, therefore, to get a firmer 
stand, raises Eisenach in social position, by dubbing it, 
throughout the two volumes, “ the capital of Thuringia,” besides 
adding 4,000 inhabitants to its population of 10,500. Now, it so 
happens that Eisenach is not the “capital of Thuringia,” first, 
because there is no Thuringia in Germany, the ancient province 
of the name having long ceased to exist; and, secondly, 
even raising, in imagination, the boundaries of the old princi- 
pality, little Eisenach has no right whatever to be called the 
“capital,”’ since it follows in the wake of four or five other cities 
of greater extent and population. However, the mistake is venal, 
compared with the truthfulness and decent logic of all the other 
assertions of the author, not to forget his knowledge of German, 
by means of which he translates Bauer a peasant pro- 
prietor, into “ boor,” and einfach, or “ simple,” into “ infini- 
tesimally-small.” A funny result of Mr. Mayhew’s indis- 
eriminate abuse of all men and all things in “Germany”— 
that is in “Saxony,” that is in “ Thuringia,” that is in the 
back slums of the town of Eisenach—is that frequently the 
scolding affects two opposite qualities, people being blamed both 
for being too tall and too short, too rich and too poor, too black and 
too white. Thus, after chiding the “ Tom-fool of Saxony,” which 
stands for the Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar, for his love of pomp, 
he vituperates, in splendid Billingsgate, his meanness. “ We,” 
Henry Mayhew, “pledge our faith that a cheesemonger’s 
chaise cart with us is better cleaned, and the harness better 
polished, and the animal better fed and groomed, than are the 
Saxon royal equipages.” And proceeding, by accustomed fine 
logic, from the one “ pauper potentate of Saxe-Weimar” to the 
other rulers of ‘‘ Thuringia,” Mr. Mayhew breaks forth in the 
following eloquent strain :—*“ Indeed, gadflies in summer never 
swarmed in such number about a dung-heap, nor vermin infested 
80 profusely the rags of Irish beggars; such greedy parasitical 
animalcules were never seen in a magnified drop of dirty water ; 
no insects at the time of a great blight ever covered the land so 
thickly, or ravaged it so thoroughly, as the horde of petty, swag- 
geting, bogtrotter potentates, in this miserable, under-fed, and 
overtaxed, ground-down and used-up, ill-conditioned and well- 
plucked, luckless, lifeless, spiritless, hopeless, and penniless, be- 
fuddied, beleagered, and benighted old Fatherland, or rather old 
Great-grandmotherland of Germany.” Who can fail to recognize 
Shakespearian and Newtonian fellowship in this exquisite lan- 
guage ? 

Curiously intermingled with these bombastic tirades against 
the “old Great-grandmother-land,” or, correctly speaking, 
against the lower stratum of the population of Eisenach, the only 
class with which, according to his own account, the “ English 


author ” became acquainted, are some fragmentary notices about | 








it was necessary to visit the principal Lutheran localities.” 
These “inquiries,” however, were doomed to an early death, the 
thirst after them having been destroyed evidently by the buraing 
indignation which seized the historical student on beholding the 


| “‘luckless, lifeless, spiritless, hopeless, penniless, befuddled,” 


&e., &c., state of Lutber’s descendants and countrymen. Con- 
sequently there is next to nothing about the great reformer in 
the two volumes, and what little there is consists of the most 
outrageous nonsense. By making due inquiries among the 
“boors” of the country, Mr. Henry Mayhew discovered thut Dr. 
Martin Luther's father was a murderer who had to fly from justice 
for having assassinated a neighbour. This old monkish story, 
originally invented, together with a thousand other calumnies, by 
the unprincipled opponents of the great champion of Protestantism, 
Mr. Mayhew dishes up as quite fresh, with sundry elegant 
additions and elucidations. By pushing his way, like a great 
man, among the “boor community,” treating the half-starved 
freeholders to gin and sausage, he was enabled to see the 
identical field where the murder was committed, and, no doubt, 
might have brought away the mark of the footsteps left by the 
assassin, Luther’s father, on the soil. More gin and more 
sausage enabled him to inspect the contents of a “ musty, dusty, 
fusty collection of old parish documents,” which showed that 
some other Luthers, descendants of the great reformer, had also 
been murderers. Nay, “the last of the Luthers,” by pro- 
fession a “drunken butcher,” was a horrible suicide. His child 
having informed him that “the soup was getting cold,” the last 
of the Luthers, mad like all his race, “drew his butcher’s knife 
across his own throat, first with one hand and then with the 
other, and fell almost headless on the floor at his offspring’s feet.” 
How the Tablet and Dr. Cullen will rejoice on hearing this awful 
story! What more just Nemesis could have overtaken the family 
of the hated foe of Rome than that the last of his line should cut 
his throat with a butcher’s knife, “ first with one hand and then 
with the other.” It beats the story of the two Kilkenny cats. 

The most amusing parts of Mr. Henry Mayhew’s book are 
those in which he speaks of himself, contrasting his own dignity, 
position, and social importance, with that of the Eisenach people, 
doing duty pro tem. as “the Germans.” From these autobiogra- 
phical confidences we learn that Mr. Mayhew's father was “a 
simple London attorney, maintaining a plain and unpretentious 
English middle-class life,” yet possessing a house far more 
“commodiously fitted and comfortably furnished” than the 
“ paltry, gaudy, trashy “ residence of” his pauper Royal High- 
ness” the Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar. The dry fact of the case 
being that the pauper royal highness inhabits a mansion in every 
way superior to Buckingham Palace, so that the simple London 
attorney must be well housed indeed. But Mr. Mayhew's “ own 
brother at Kew” is still better off. He “lives but in the same 
state as is customary with English professional gentlemen, yet 
his parks and gardens. are a perfect Eden in compa- 
rison with the weedy, briary, ill-tended, and ill-arranged wilder- 
nesses belonging to his grand dukeship.” Of Mr. Henry 
Mayhew’s own houses, “ parks, and gardens,” no description is 
given; but the reader is duly informed that “in his school days 
he fraternized with the sons of the greatest people in the land.” 
More brilliant still was his subsequent career, previous to the 
notable period above cited, when the fraternization and friend- 
ship with London beggars and London thieves formed the most 
eventful epoch of his life. But previously, ‘when we were a 
young midshipman in Calcutta, we had four black men to carry 
us about in our palanquin, to each of whom we paid a couple of 
shillings amonth.” This statement of the “four black men” and the 
“ palanquin” will give the réader a notion of the height from which 
the great author looked down upon bis fellow mortals inthe “capital 
of Thuringia.” He himself explains the giddy eminence :— 
“ When such a man "—after “ own brother at Kew” and “ father 
a simple attorney,” &¢—* when such a man comes into a 
foreign country, and finds the pretended nobles to be meaner, 
dirtier, and less civilized than even working shoemakers in Eng- 
land, he feels it his duty to tell the simple truth, and to let other 
nations know it.” It is clearly impossible that “ nations ” should 
refuse to listen to “such a man,” particularly when using 
‘*Gillott’s broad-nibbed pens,” together with “a pint botie of 
Stephens’s writing fluid.” 

The prejudices and ignorance of foreign writers commenting 
upon English manners and institutions have produced many a 
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false impression abroad, and Englishmen in their turn have often 
been hard upon foreign life and habits; but we do not think there 
exists another instance of such wholesale undiscriminating abuse 
of another people and a kindred race as Mr. Mayhew’s mon- 
strous and absurd libel upon the German nation. M. Ledru- 
Rollin, who viewed England from his Leicester-square garret, 
and was inspired by the sight to his famous ‘+ Décadence de 
V'Angleterre,” is a flatterer and couleur-de-rose dreamer compared 
to Mr. Henry Mayhew, whose visions from the Eisenach lodg- 
ings are perfectly hideous. Tue passages above cited give but 
a faint notion of the frightful caricature, presented by this writer 
under the title of German Life and Manners. The book is 
not likely to do any harm in misinforming Englishmen, for 
both the utter absurdity of the sketches and the vulgarity 
of the style contain within tlemselves the strongest refutation of 
the work. Nevertheless, the mischief done by such publications 
is considerable, inasmuch as they lower the opinion of intelli- 
gent foreigners about the worth and dignity of our own literature. 
This is what happened when M. Ledru-Rollin’s mildly absurd book 
was launched forth in this country, about thirteen years ago; 
and this is what will probably happen in Germany, should Mr. 
Mayhew’s wild tirades and collections of Billingsgate adjectives 
ever travel so far. It is probable, however, that the Germans 
will know Shakespeare too well to allow Mr. Henry Mayhew the 
claimed “ fellowship,” although his father was an attorney, and 
he has a live brother at Kew, and was personally borne on the 
shoulders of four black gentlemen, towhom he paid lurgesse to the 
amount of a couple of shillings amonth. It would be charitable 
to assume that Mr. Henry Mayhew penned his two big volumes 
while riding in his palanquin from Calcutta to Delhi, with the 
burning sun on his head and the fancied gripe of his two-shilling 
black men on his throat. Accepting this as a desirable fact, the 
two big volumes might bear the appropriate title of “A Night- 


mare View of Germany.” 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Name of Jesus, and Other Verses for the Sick and Lonely. By 
“C, M.N.” Third edition. (Mackintosh, and J, H. Parker, Strand, 1863.) 
The newspapers which are called religious are generally allowed to take 
exclusive cognizance of poems bearing such a title as this. It ought not to 
be so. When the poetry is insincere the writer should not be left to 
party flatterers, who will cultivate the falsehood and check the good 
which may lie beneath it; when the poetry is genuine and graceful, 
when it expresses strong convictions, and deep human experience it 
should be claimed as public property; no technical monopoly should 
be tolerated. These poems for the sick and lonely are, beyond all 
question, of the latter class. They do not owe their three editions to 
any mere phraseology, far rather to the sympathy which they must have 
excited in sufferers sated with phraseology, and eager for some fellowship 
with a living spirit. There are passages in them to which we might 
take exception; but, on the whole, they are remarkable for grace in 
those two senses which ought not to be separated, and the union of 
which must constitute the real charm of Christian poetry, The verses 
which have been added to this edition indicate a growth in the author's 
powers of expression, “He laid His hand upon me,” “Upbraideth 
not,” “ The Love of God,” “ The Cross,” and especially those on “ Thou 
remainest,” are refined compositions, and, we need scarcely say, not less 
true expressions of the heart or less consolatory for being so. The book 
has been, and will be, we doubt not, a treasure to many of those for 
whom it was written, and there is no reason why it should not awaken 
in the healthy and the social that Heim-weh which spoils no lower 
enjoyment, though it craves for an infinite rest. 

Alice of Monmouth, an Idyll of the Great War; with Other Poems. 
By Edmund C. Stedman. (New York: Carleton.)—This little volume 
contains some elegant and by no means conventional verse; but the 
principal poem, which opens very well, fades away towards the con- 
clusion. 

The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. In 
pictures from the best artists, including J. E. Millais, John 
Tenniel, J. D. Watson, engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. (Ward and 
Lock.) Part I., January.—This is a cheap illustrated edition of the 
“ Arabian Nights,” with very clever engravings. This first (sixpenny) 
monthly part contains eight, some of them of a high order of merit, and 
exceedingly spirited. The Genius emerging in a cloud of smoke from 
the vessel in which he had been imprisoned, before the astonished 
fisherman, is admirable, 

A Terrible Woman; or, Strong and True. By Austyn Graham. 
Two vols. (Maxwell and Co.)—No one can justly say that this is not 
a fairly good novel as novels go; but it is one which it would be 
much easier to make fun of than to praise. There is a sort of fatality 
which keeps writers of very considerable powers always grinding over 








monthly parts, with 


| by successive generations of novelists until it is impossible to hear them 
mentioned without a laugh. The terrible woman, Miss Eardley Smith, 
is attached to a surgeon, Mr. Walter Arden, who, in an unguarded 
moment, proposes to her. Of course, he is married to an Opera singor 
who has eloped with an Italian count, and has to apologize humbly for 
his indiscretion. This incident is so common in fiction that we do not 
venture to ask why he does not obtain a divorce. Though divorces 
used to be expensive, they were not beyond the means of a medica] man 
with a private fortune of 500/. a year and a lucrative practice; but then 
characters in novels never do take the course which lies straight unde 
their noses. Under these circumstances Miss Smith adopts the ehijg 
of a friend, who has heen cruelly seduced and abandoned, and brip 

him up as her own. She refuses her lover a second time, the og 
obstacle being now removed, because he is a Deist: and then a thin 
time, after his conversion, because she will not disinherit her adopted 
child. At last, at this child's request, she does marry him, and, of 
course, he takes care that his wife’s property goes to her adopted child, 
his own large estate (which has come to him with a baronetcy) being 
sufficient for his own only son. Now we will admit that a womay 
might refuse to marry a man to whom she was passionately attacheg 
because she wished her adopted child to have all her money. But, 
though after having swallowed that camel, it will certainly seem to be 
straining at a gnat, we humbly protest against the author's notion of 
poetical justice. The substance of the novel really turns on the relatiog 
between the sexes, and the terrible woman is a heroine, because she 
seeks out her fallen friend, maintains her in luxury till she dies of con. 
sumption, and adopts her illegitimate child, educating him at Eton and 
bequeathing him a large fortune. No doubt women in general err 
shamefully on the side of harshness towards the sin of unchastity, bu 
it ought not to be represented as leading to great worldly prosperity, 
Practically that is the only reward which the ordinary novelist has to 
bestow, and it is, therefore, reserved for virtue, as it were in- 
stinetively. One scarcely knows what may be the result of 
depicting an illegitimate baby in “a dainty handkerchief of the 
lace-bordered, concealing the face, and a long 
white of the softest cashmere covering its richly em. 
broidered robe.” We fear novel-readers do not think much, and 
if sin is to lead to baby-clothes of this kind, followed by Eton anda 
large fortune, what more can the virtuous people have for their 
sons? Insober truth, it is not desirable that the children should be 
altogether unvisited by the punishment of their parents’ crimes, and if 
Miss Smith had brought up her ward to some decent livelihood, her 
conduct would, unhappily, have been quite sufficiently in contrast with 
The book, therefore, seems to us to have for its 
ration of a wholesome truth ; but it is 
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that of the world. 
motive a sentimental exagg 
pleasantly written, and the minor characters are well drawn. 

Quelques Erreurs de la Politique Russe. (Paris, E. Dentu.}—The 
author is of opinion that Russia would do well to re-establish Poland as 
an independent power, and turn its attention to the subjugation of 
India. Westwards she meets with nations superior to her in civilization; 
eastwards she would meet with those which are inferior. Persia and 
China would soon be conquered, the author thinks, and then India, 
This policy may be very well for Poland, but one does not see that 
Persia, China, or England can find much in it to recommend it to them, 
Secondly, we have a rather lengthy enumeration of the blunders of the 
Russian Government in its internal administration of Poland, and this 
is much the best part of the pamphlet. Lastly, the Poles are urged not 
to look for foreign assistance, but to conquer their own freedom, or die 
to the last man. However noble such conduct might be, we can 
searcely think that this is a kind of exhortation which a non-combatant 
is justified in addressing to a combatant. The pamphlet is bulky and 
its style rhetorical. Compression would much improve it. 

Every-day Scripture Difficulties INustrated and Explained. By J.E. 
Prescott, M.A. (Parker, Son, and Bourn.)—Amid the numerons 
works of this kind, which every day issue from the press, this can 
seareely be singled out for praise. The style is disfigured by a vapid 
The explanations themselves are generally sensible, but not 





rhetoric. 
original, though in what way the author imagines he has removed the 
difficulty caused by the fact that the genealogy of our Lord in St. Mat- 
thew is quite different to that in St. Luke we are at a loss to imagine. 
The notes are good, and the book is quite free from any suspicion of 
what it is the fashion to call Neologian opinions. 

For Better, for Worse; aRomance of the Affections. Edited by Edmund 
Yates. Two vols. (Maxwell and Co.)—We think the lady who is the 
author of this work is not much indebted to her editor, who compli 
cently states that he has scen it through the press, and then rides off on 
a compliment to the writer’s acquaintance with feminine attributes, 
instincts, and qualities. For the work is full of small incongruities, evi- 
dently the result of the writer’s youth, or, at all events, inexperience of 
life, such as Mr. Yates might easily have removed by a few erasures. 
To show what we mean, we take the beginning of the book. The Dean 
of Wylminstre is just dead, His eldest son and daughter are talking 
over their prospects, and those of their stepmother and her threé 
children, of whom the youngest is at sea. The Dean’s small savings 
are to support his widow and her daughters. The little fortune of the 
first wife is to go all to Ralph, the eldest son, to start him with a curacy, 





the same old round of improbable incidents, which haye now been used 
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This monstrous proposition Ralph, a model of Christian manliness, 
getually accepts, although a few pages further on we are told he is a 
fellow and tutor f his college, 

least 400/. a year, an La living at last. The fact is the fellow and tutor- 
ship is the mistake of a writer who had not an idea what the term 
means, but had probably a vague notion that it showed that Ralph was 
Now the tale abounds in errors of this sort, which we think 


a position which implies an income of at 


yery clever. 
Mr. Yates might as editor have been sufficiently industrious to correct. 


The subject of the tale is, of course, the fortunes of the orphan children 
of the deceased Dean, Dr. Atherton. The second girl makes a conquest of 
a wealthy baronet, Sir Philip Leigh, who at the instigation of his mother 
and sisters endeavours to separate his wife from her family. From this 
arises that plentiful crop of troubles, quarrels, and misery, which novel- 
readers know so well. Finally everybody is reconciled, everybody is 
married, and end »wed with worldly prosperity to a degree which staggers 
even a reviewers’ well-tried faith ; but we are bound to say that the 
author has drawn her characters so pleasantly that one feels well dis- 
posed to all of them, and sees the golden shower descend without a 
murmur. The book really shows great power of discriminating cha- 
racters, and of being able to make them interesting without extraordinary 
faults or virtues. It is a novel of great promise—and with a little more 
experience and painstaking in the construction of the framework the 
author will, we doubt not, be able to produce a work which admirers of 
Miss Austin will not be ashamed to praise. 

Philocalia, Part1. By William Purton, M.A, (T. and G. Shrimpton, 
OQxford.)—This is an essay on natural beauty, with an appendix on 
crime and morals, and is in due course to be followed by two other 
essays on poetic and picturesque beauty. The author is certainly a man 
of considerable reading and ingenuity ; but his book is, perhaps, the 
most remarkable instance of the extraordinary rage for what may 
loosely be called theology which even this age has produced. Wanting 
to know what natural beauty is, Mr. Purton turned to the first chapter 
of Genesis, and having first proved to his own satisfaction at least that 
in the text, “ God saw everything that he had made, and behold it was 
very good,” good is equivalent to beautiful, he concludes that natural 
beauty must be “ the exhibition of the love and mercy of God in the 
visible creation.” Its elements he traces in the order of creation as 
recorded in Genesis—light, life, and harmony. In order to distinguish 
between beauty and deformity, he gives us a very long allegorical inter- 
pretation of the Mosaic account of the fall of man, and then winds up 
with a comparison of the leopard with the hippopotamus, of which he 
pronounces the former to be superior in light, because its colour is 
prettier, in life because it moves more gracefully, and in harmony 
because it is “‘more harmonious as a whole in contour, colour, and 
expression.” How the fall of man has helped us to this conclusion we 
do not profess to know. In the appondix on crime the author proceeds 
to consider the creation of woman, and indulges in some very delicate 
speculations into which we must decline to enter, and, indeed, the only 
very distinct conclusion which we have gathored from them is that Mr. 
Purton, like the Hanoverians, does not believe in the devil. May we 
suggest to Mr. Gladstone that a tax on new interprotations of the first 
chapters of Genesis would be profitable to the public in two ways. 

Steps in the Dark. By “H. M.” (Edinburgh : Oliphant and Co.)—A 
nicely written story of the goodey school about the orphan children of 
pious Scotch parents, who were sent to school in Paris, where one of 
them was converted to Popery, and married a Popish husband, who 
spent all her money. However, in compensation, a Popish young lady 
turns Protestant, and, finally, not only the unhappy pervert, but her 
husband, both become Protestants also. There is, we are glad to say, 
noreligious rancour in this tale—but considering the terribly subtle 
and unscrupulous character which it, in common with other such works, 
attributes to Roman priests, one is puzzled to observe what shockingly 
bad disputants they are. 

Original Acrostics. By a Circle of Friends. (Bell and Daldy.)— 
Poetical puzzles in the nature of charades, but of a more artificial 
character. The verses in which they are clothed are neat, and we are 
assured, with a delicate but becoming pride, that the acrostics are all 
original, and have never appeared in print before. To explain the 
exact nature of the riddle requires powers of exposition which we have 
not the vanity to claim. The acrostics must be studied to be under- 
stood. But we cannot help thinking that there is a cruel deception in 
forbidding the reader to have recourse to the key till after he has 
guessed the riddle. What will the unsuspecting mind of youth feel 
when it is promised the “‘amusement ” of guessing (?), and goes to bed 
With a headache, which a timely use of the key might have prevented ? 
But since, in an advanced civilization, there will be frivolity, it is well 
to be frivolous elegantly. 

The Liverpool and London Fire and Life Assurance Company have 
published and sent-us a very nice little almanack, in a neat leathern 
pocket-book, meant, we conclude, for their constituents. The 
almanack begins with along account of the origin, rapid progress, and 
Present position of the company, and the terms on which they propose 
to insure both property against fire, and also life. It appears that the 
Company originated in 1836. In 1842, the seventh year, the amount of 
Premiums received in the fire department was 23,805/., the amount of 
losses (it was ‘a peculiarly unfortunate year), 46,520/.; in the life 
department the amount of premiums was 3,162/, and the claims 











3,699/. In 1852, the seventeenth year of its existence, the amount of 
premium in the fire department was 98,6541, and the loss, 59,0912, 
while in the life department the premiums came to 50,7992, and the 
losses to 19,6367 In 1862, the twenty-seventh year of its existence, 
the premiums in the fire department were 436,065/, and the losses 
281,656/., while in tke life department the amount of premiums was 
138,703/, and claims, 68,1812. Finally, the dividend in this, its last 
year, is stated to be 56,4987. on a capital of 189,202/, or nearly thirty 
per cent. This certainly looks like rapid progress. The rates for lifo 
insurances are, of course, not so low as those offered in some companies, 
otherwise the eempany would be less prosperous; but they seem to us 
about the average of the rates now offered. 

The Mosaic Records. A {ull Investigation of the Difficulties suggested 
by Dr. Colenso, By Benjamin Bickley Rogers, Barrister-at-Law, and 
ex-Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford: (John Henry and James 
Parker.)—The Bishop of Natal must, we imagine, gaze on every fresh 
refutation which issues from the Press much as Macbeth gazed on 
the shadows of the line of Banquo. There are really now good 
grounds for expecting that these publications will go on till “the crack 
of doom.” Still, although we are by no means inclined to accept all 
the Bishop's conclusions, and agree with Mr, Rogers that the same kind 
of criticism applied to profane history would produce some very odd 
results, yet there are afew broad facts which even Mr. Rogers’ acute 
pleading cannot make us think credible. Knowing how many 
months it took to move thirty thousand men from Varna to the 
Crimea—all combatants—and with only three days’ provisions, we 
cannot believe that three millions, including women and children, could 
go from Goshen to Sinai in the time allotted in Exodus. And notwith- 
standing the flowery accounts Mr. Rogers gives us of the Sinaitic 
Peninsula, neither do we believe that he can find any military man of 
experience who will undertake to move one thousand men through it 
relying on the resources of the country alone. And if the theory of 
Biblical infallibility must stand or fall with such positions as he main- 
tains, itseems tous that it must fall. Mr. Rogers, however, is always 
specious, and clever, and logical, and his temper as a disputant is fault- 
less. We only hope that we may meet him again in some field of 
literature which will give fairer play to his well-known abilities. 

The Tiger Prince; or, Adventures in the Wilds of Abyssinia. By 
William Dalton. (Virtue Brothers and Co.)—-Mr. Dalton is a very 
successful writer of boy’s books, and it must be attributed, we think, to 
his great fertility in inventing incidents. For this book Mr. Mansfield 
Parkyns has been taxed, and we have a Scotch Doctor in the service of 
the Viceroy of Egypt going on a mission to Abyssinia. He is accom- 
panied by a young Englishman, late of her Majesty's army, and his Irish 
servant. The contrast between the three nationalities is a little beyond 
Mr. Dalton’s powers, and the humour is rather forced; but they go 
through all the adventures peculiar to Abyssinian travel, and on every 
proper occasion some one of the party can and does supply to his 
ignorant companions, and so to the public, all the useful information 
which can be fairly imparted. These little lectures, we confess, do 
remind us rather of that morning spoonful of jam which in our childhood 
always concealed a powder. However, we must move with the age. 
Formerly, the children had story-books, and the grown-up people read 
for improvement. Nowadays, the children are never allowed to read 
any but moral and instructive books, and the mammas reserve tho 
story-books or novels for themselves. 

Ellice, a Tale. By UL. N. Comyn, (Longman and Co.)—Written by 
a disciple of the author of “ The Daisy Chain,” in the same spirit, and 
with similar, if inferior, power. So far as the temptations, trials, and 
aspirations of children can be made interesting to grown-up people, they 
are made so by this mode of treatment, and to children themselves 
under any kind of treatment they are deeply interesting. “Ellice” is 
avery good specimen of this sort of story, though the name is not a 
very appropriate one, the real hero being her idolized brother Gerard, 
whose death takes place so late in the volume that the change which it 
effects in Ellice, and the good she is enabled to effect in consequence, 
have to be indicated instead of wrought out in detail, Some of the 
minor characters, too, such as General Gordon, are not very well drawn, 
and are quite unnecessary to the story. In the construction of tho 
story, in short, the author is very unequal to Miss Yonge—but in 
narrative power, invention of incident, and clear conception of children’s 
characters, “Ellice” will bear. comparison with ‘‘ The Daisy Chain” 
very well. 

Chronicles of the Schinberg-Cotta Family. (T. Nelson and Sons.)— 
The history cf a burgher family of Thuringia at the date of the 
Reformation, in which Luther, Melancthon, and the Elector Frederick, 
play prominent parts, The device of supposing a large family—father, 
mother, and children, all to keep journals is rather an improbable one, 
and a story told by means of extracts taken now from one journal and 
now from another is always unsatisfactory. Even Richardson and 
Smollett could not overcome the difficulty inherent in the conduct of a 
narrative in the form of a correspondence—and the author of this work 
has made all the Schénberg-Cottas not only write in the same style, 
but think the same sort of thoughts. Regarded, however, as a pious 
story-book, well larded with texts, and inculcating unexceptionably 
evangelical principles, it is perfectly suited to the purchasers of that 
sort of commodity. 
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Historical Tales of Lancastrian Times. 


the writer’s narrative power, 
of this as can well fall to the lot of any one. 


By the Rev. H. P. Dunster, 
M.A. (Griffith and Farran.)—The substratum of these stories is taken 
from Echard, Hollingshed, Monstrelet, and other chroniclers. 
jects are mostly of a very hackneyed character. 
Cobham, of De la Pole, Duke of Suffolk, the favourite of the Queen of 
Henry VI., and Jack Cade’s rebellion, are pretty well known to every 
one, and the merit of such a volume as this must, therefore, depend on 
Mr. Dunster seems to us to have as little 


The sub- 
The fate of Lord 
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The Illustrated Horse Management, by E. Mayhew (Allen and Co.)—Pitman's 
Popular Lectures and Reader (Pitman and Co.)}—The Golden Rule, by Mary C. Hume 
<Pitman).—The Pilgrim’s Progress, by John Bunyan (Cassell and Co.)—The Rosary ; 
a Legend of Wilton Abbey, by W. Gilbert (Freeman’.—The Seven Ages of Man 
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HE PERFECYS SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than thirty years ago by WILLIAM S. 
BURTON, when Plated by the — process of Messrs. 
Elkington and Co., is beyond all comparison the very best 
article next to sterling silver that can be employed as 
such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible 
test can it be distinguished from real silver. 
A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish 
aud durability, as follows :— 
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2 Soup Ladle .......45. 0 10 00 12 0/0 16 010 17 0 
1 Sugar Sifter .......... 0 3 = 6/0 460 50 
WUE scivxvasoowus 9 19 912 9 613 9 po 173 


Any article to be had singly at the same price. An oak 
chest to contain the above, and a relative number of 
knives, &c., £2 15s. Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers 
and Corner Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c., at 
proportionate prices. All kinds of re-plating done by 
the patent process. 


ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia 
Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, 
Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, 
‘Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room, Cabinet Furni- 
ture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty 
— Show-rooms, at 39 Oxfordstreet, W.; 1, 1a, 2, 3,and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; andl New- 
man yard, London. 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow, and London. 





SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS' 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and PeRRIns. 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that LEA and PERRINS’ 
names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. Barctay and Sons, London, &c., &c., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 





BIRD, Physician to Guy's Hospital, states that it 
is only to the mild continuous voltaic current that we 
must look for a vast development of curative influence. 
KERSHAW'S VOLTAIC FLEXIBLE BELT possesses 
this essential power, as proved by its exiraordipary cures 
in neuralgia, rheumatism, lumbago, sciatica, gout, tic- 
dvloreux, indigestion, paralysis, nervous debility, asthma, 
spasmodic stricture, &c, It restores the pristine tone 
and vigour of the system. For most of those complaints 
the belt can be had on Joan for a month, and tested, free 
of charge. 5s. to 15s. each if kept. ‘Testimonials con- 
firming the above sent free.—Depot, 11 Crooked lane, 
King William street, City. Agents appointed. 





HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CANDELABRA, MopERATOR Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Sratuerres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments, in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 





SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights, and Mantel-piece Lustres, fur Gas 

and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 

Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 

Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show Rooms, 

Beoad street. Established 1807. 


MAPPIN BROTHERS, 

222 REGENT STREET, LONDON, anv 67 ann 68 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, 
Supply purchasers direct from their Manufactory, Queen's 
Plate and Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 
ESTABLISHED IN SHEFFIELD, A.D. 1810. 


N APPIN BROTHERS’ “SUN” TABLE 
KNIVES. 

None are genuine unless their Corporate and Trade 
Mark, “ the Sun” (granted to their father by the Cutlers’ 
Company of Sheffield, June 26, 1835), is stamped on the 
blades; they are of the first quality, with secure ivory 
handles, and do not come loose in hot water; the differ- 
ence in price is occasioned solely by the superior quality 
and thickness of the ivory handles. 

Ordinary Medium Best 
Quality. Quality. Quality. 
&£s8.da£8 44 8. d. 








Two Dozen Full-Size Table | | 
Knives, Ivory Handles...... 2 03 6 01412 0 
Ove and a half Dozen Full-Size 
Cheese Knives,Ivory Handles 1 4 0/114 6211 0 
One Pair Regular Meat Carvers 0 7 6011 00 15 6 
One Pair Extra Size ditto .... 0 8 6012 0/0 16 6 
One Pair Poultry Carvers .... 0 7 6011 0/015 0 
One Steel for Sharpening .... 0 3 ojo 4 0/0 6 6 
Complete Service ...... £414 6618 6/9 16 6 
MANUFACTORY—QUEEN’S PLATE and CUTLERY 


WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


EETH.—BY Mr. ESKELL’S Inven- 
tion, of which he is the sole Patentee (protected 

17th July, 1860), ARTIFICIAL TEETH, to last a life- 
time, are MADE and FITTED ina few hours, without 
pain or extractions, no wires nor fastenings required, and 
detection impossible. Comfort guaranteed. Mr. Eskell’s 
Treatise, which fully explains his invention, post free for 
7 stamps. Consultations free. Terms strictly moderate, 


8 Grosvenor street, Bond street; and 39 Bennett's hill, 
Birmingham. 





AUSAGE-MAKING and MINCING 
MACHINES, for Families, Hotels, Pastrycooks, 
Butchers, Institutions, Schools, Hospitals, &. Small 
Mincers for the prevention of Indigestion; Mills for 
coffee, pepper, spice, &c., for family use. Rotary Knife- 
cleaners of superior quality. 

S. NYE and Co., Patentees and Manufacturers, 79 
Wardour street, London. First-class Silver Prize 
Medal awarded. Price-lists and testimonials forwarded 
on application. 





PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 
RYANT and MAY’S PATENT 
SPECIAL SAFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, 
and CIGAR LIGHTS, ignite only on the Box. 

These Safety Matches, Vestas, &c., contain neither 
phosphorus nor sulphur, are not poisonous, aud, ignit- 
ing only on the box, afford to lite and property great 
protection against accidental fires. 

Whitechapel road, London, E. 
Observe the Trade Mark—an Ark. 





Thousands of Sufferers have found Relief and 
Cure by using 
as A LVEO PEDE 8” 
FOR THEIR TENDER FEET. 
Sold in bottles, 2s. 6d. euch, wholesale, 13 Little 
Britain; BaRcLay aud Sons, Farringdon street, E.C.; 
and all Patent Medicine Vendors. 





Te ve\adeaeee 
Goure AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon ag, 
laide, Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Walang, 
Approved drafts negotiated and collected.  Byoy 
description of Banking business conducted with Vig 
toria, New South Wales, and the other Australian 
Colonies, through the Company's Agents. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager, 
London, 54 Old Broad street, F.C. 


a] oey vey ’ \ D> AGREAR 
TRHE DISCOUNT CORPORATION 
(l.imited). 
$4 Abchurch !ane, London. 
Capital, £2,000,000. 
BANKERS. 

The Bank of England; Alliance Bank of London ayj 
Liverpool (Limited); Messrs. Barnett, Hoares, and Co, 
the Union Bank of London. 

Approved Bankers’ and Mercantile Bills discounted, 
and advances made upon negotiable security. 

Money received on dep sit, at call and short notice, g 
the current market rates, and for longer periods upoa 
special terms, as agreed upon. 

By order of the Board, 
FRED. G. BONE, Secretary, 


T™ ESTMENT of SAVINGS ani 

CAPITAL.— The CONSERVATIVE LAND 
SOCIETY.—Share Department 5 per cent. per annum, 
Deposit Department, 4 per cent. ditto. The interest 
warrants issued half-yearly, and withdrawals at fixed 
periods, according to the amounts, lavge or small 

No partnership liability, and the taking of land & 
entirely optional. 

Prospectuses sent free of charge. 

CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 
Office, 33 Norfolk street, Strand, W.C, 


QTeAM to BRAZIL and the RIVER 
kK PLATE. 

The following first-class screw steamers :— 

Kepler, 1,499 tons register, Captain John Carroll, 

Copernicus, 1,371 tons register, Captain Robat 
Godsoc. 

Galileo, 1,525 tons register, Captain Edward Johnam 

Herschel, 1,525 tous register, Captain Isaac Bogart 

Newton, 1,171 tons register (building). 

Ptolemy, 1,171 tons register (building). 

Will be despatched at regular intervals from Liverpod 
to Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, Monte Video, and Buens 
Ayres, calling at Lisbon. For particulars apply t 
LLAMPORT and HOLT, 21 Water street, Liverpool. 


4 OREIGN AND COLONIAL MAL 
PARCEL SERVICE to all parts of the world. 
Regularity, Speed, Economy, Safety, Punctuality. 
KUROPE.—France, Germany, Italy, Spain, Portugd, 
and other places. 
ASIA.—India, Ceylon, and Eastern Seas. 
AFRICA,—Algeria, Egypt, Aden, West Coast, Madein, 
&e.; Cape Colonies, Mauritius. 
AMERICA.—States, British America, Havana, Mexie, 
West Indies, N. and 8. Pacific, California, British 
Columbia. 
AUSTRALASIA,—Tasmania and New Zealand. 

Shipping in all its branches. Passages engaged, 
baggage shipped, insurances effected. 

For days of Registry and Tarits apply at 23 Regest 
street, 8.W, ; Obapliis, Regent cireus, W.; 150 Leader 
hall street, H.C, 

WHEATLEY and CO., late WAGHOLN. 

Established 27 years. 
A SIMPLE EXPERIMEN?Y. 

QOAr-MARING on a small scale may be 

tried by pouring a pint of boiling water on a pent] 
packet of HARPER TWELVETREES’ GLYCERISE 
SOAP POWDER, which will produce a pound @ 
strong GLYCERINE WASHING SUVAP, possessing 
rewarkable lathering properties: a similar result c& 
not be obtained from any other washing powder. T' 
of HARPER TWELVETREES'’ GLYCERIN 
POWDER every washing day greatly strengthens and 
improves the clothes, aud does not in the slightest wa 
injure either the hands or skin, Manufaciory, Bromley 
by-Bow, London, E. 

se Pat ks St IITA 
INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 

MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years 

emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, 
universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy fot 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, 
Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate constitt 
tions, more especially for Ladies and Children. iis 
prepared, in a state of perfect purity and of unifors 
strength, by DINNEFORD and CO.,172 New Bond 8 
London ; and sold by allrespectable Chemiststurougho# 
the world. 
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xICOLLS’ WARM OVERCOATS and 
ae WRAPPERS for GENTLEMEN. 


ESSRS. NICOLL have, as usual, their 
) WARM WRAPPERS and OVERCOATS for 
GENTLEMEN, in all sizes, kept ready for immediate 
se. 
“a2 and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, and 120 Regent 
street, W.: 92 Cornhill, London, E.C.; and 10 Mosley 


street, Manchester. 
NICOLLS’ WARM OVERCOATS and 
JACKETS for LADIES. 


ESSRS. NICOLL have ready 

for immedinte use WARM CLOTH OVER- 

COATS and JACKETS for LADIES. Also, SEAL 

SKIN and FUR-TRIMMED GARMENTS for LADIES. 

H J. and D. NICOLL, Ladies’ Cloak and Habit 

Mekers, 114, 116, 118,120 Regent street, W. ; 22 Coru- 
pill, London, F.C.; and 10 Mosley street, Manchester. 


~~. J. and D. NICOLL, 
Court TaILors. 
114, 116, 118, and 120 Regent street, W. ; 
22 Cornhill, E.C., London ; 
10 Mosley street, Manchester. 
ARENTS and GUARDIANS are re- 
spectfully invited to Inspect the New Garments, 
and the choicest Fabric:. 
FOR WINTER DRESS FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 


HIRTS.—FORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS 
are celebrated for their superier fit and quality. Six 
for 99s.; very fine, six for45s. Instructions for self-mea- 
gurement post free. 
R. FORD and CO., 38 Poultry, E.C. 
HIKTS—FORD’S COLOURED 
FLANNEL SHIRTS, very superior quality, all 
wool, 10s, 6d.; the very best, 12s. 6d.; the new colours, 
Fleanora, Alexandra, Pausiene, and others, 13s. 6d., and 
lis. 6d. ‘The newest patterns, and every requisite for 
measurement, post free on receipt of three stamps. 
R. FORD and CO., 38 Poultry, E.C. 


OBERT Ss. GARDEN, 
29 Piccadilly, London, 

Invites Inspection of his stock of DOUBLE GUNS, 
BREECH-LOADERS, REVOLVERS, &c.; also his ex- 
tensive assortment of SECOND-HAND SPORTING 
GUNS, by eminent makers, at moderate prices. 

Sporting ammunition of all descriptions. 























CHEAP AND GOOD WINES. 

Offey and Cockburn’s Port, 40s.; Sherries 
from 18s.; and Clarets from 14s. 
To be obtained pure and cheap of the 


pueze! AL WINE COMPANY, 

which imports the choicest Wines, and sells to the 

public at reasonable prices. 

Cettans—Marylebone Court House, W. 

Stores and Orrices—314 Oxford street, W. 

Export and Borri.tnc VauLTs—15John street, Crutched 
Friars, E.C., London. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY vv. 
COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated old Irish 
Whisky rivals the finest French Eraudy. It is pure, 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. 
bottles, 3s. Gd. each, at the retail houses in London, by 
the agents in the principal towns in Kngland ; or whole- 
sale at 8 Great Windinill street, Haymarket.—Observe 
the red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan's 
LL Whisky.” 





AU-DE-VIE.—Tiis Pure PALE 

BRANDY, 18s. per gall. (introduced by us in 1851), 

is very superior to recent importations of Cognac. In 

French bottles, 38s. per doz.; or in a case, 39s., railway 

carriage paid.—No agents, and to be obtained only of 

Heyay Brerr and Co., Old Furuival’s Distillery, Holoorn, 
E.C., and 30 Regeut street. Established 1529. 


YSPEPSIA.—MORSON’S 

PEPSINE WINE isa perfectly palatable form 

for administering the popular remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by I. MORSON and SON, 19 and 46 

Southampton row, Russell square, W.C., in bottles at 3s.. 

§s.,and 10s.each. Pepsine Lozenges, in boxes at 2s. 6d. 
and 4s. 6d. each. 











ANOTHER TESTIMONIAL.—Cvre oF 
Broxcuiat Disorpers By Dr. Locock’s Puu- 
uowtc Warers.—From Mr. Elwd. Thornton, Chemist, 
MP.S., Lyme Regis, Nov. 28, 1863,—* Dr. Locock's 
Wafers are excellent in Bronchial Disorders, and where 
there is great irritation.’"—They have a pleasant taste. 
Price Is. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. Sold by all druggists. 








RATS! RATS! RATS!!! 
Important and Valuable Discovery. 
ARVEY’S Method EXTERMINATES 
all the Rats on the Premises in ONE WEEK, 
Without the use of Poisons, Traps, Dogs, or Ferrets, 
and leaves 
No DEAD RATS in the HOLES. 
Simple in its operation, trifling in its expense, 
CERTAIN in its SUCCESS, permanent in its result, 
It has preved an immensa boon to hundreds of 
ers; is invaluable to all persons whose lands or 
Premises are iufested with these obnoxious and destruc- 
live vermin; amd is universally acknowledged to be 
the Greatest Success of the Day. 
Sent post free, by the inventor, on receipt of 30 
Stamps. 


Address, Wintiam Harvey, Wellington road, Great 


Yarmouth, 





Sold in | 


UVENILE CLOTHING. 
I. MOSES and SON respectfully csll attention to 
theirlarge and well assorted Stock of Juvenile Clothing. 
The newest fabrics are combined with the latest and most 
fashionable designs, and the best workmanship. E. 
MOSES and SON give particular attention to this impor- 
tant branch of their business, and they can with con- 
fidence a‘tirm that the prices are such as must satisfy the 
most economical. 


This department isin a distinct part of the premises, 
which will be found a great convenience for ladies and 
children. 





UVENILE CLOTHING. 
2 “ KNICKERBOCKER” SUITS, ready-made, or 
made to order, at EK. MOSES and SON'S. ~ 
UVENILE CLOTHING. 
“SPANISIL” SUITS, ready-made, or made to 
order, at E. MOSES and SUN'S. 
UVENILE CLOTHING. 


“BRIGHTON” SUITS, ready-made, or made to 
order, at E. MOSES and SON'S. 


UVENILE CLOTHING. 
e “ETON” SUITS, ready-made, or made to order, 
at E. MOSES and SON’S. 


UVENILE CLOTHING. 
“HARROW” SUITS, ready-made, or made to 
order, at KE. MOSES and SON'S. 


UVENILE CLOTHING. 
“KERTCH” SUITS, ready-made, or made to 
order, at &. MOSES and SON'S. 


UVENILE CLOTHING. 


READY-MADE, or made to order, for all classes 
and all occasions, at kK. MOSS and SON'S. 


Ready-made and Bespoke Tailors, Habit Makers, 
Woollen Drapers, Hatters, Hosiers, Boot and 
Shoe Makers, and General Outfitters 
for all Classes. 
London Houses : 
City Establishment. 
154, 155, 156, 157 Minories; 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, and 
89 Aldgate. 

















Oxford street Branch. 
506, 507, 508 New Oxford street; 1,2, 3 Mart street, 
Tottenham Court road Branch. 
137, 188 Tottenham Court road; 2383 Euston road, 
Country Establishment : 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 





E MOSES and SON’S 
4@ Establishments are closed every Friday Evening 
at sunset until Saturday Evening at sunset, when busi- 
ness is resumed until 11 o'clock. 

All Articles are marked the lowest prices in plain 
figures. 

Any Article not approved of will be exchanged or the 
money returned, 

List of prices, wth Rules for Self-measurement, 
Fashion-card, and our new Pamphlet, “On Modern 
Costume,” a sequel to “Gossip on Dress,” gratis and 
post free. 








THE BEST TROUSERS FOR GENTLEMEN 
TO WEAR 


Are those made by Elstob, of 60 New Bond 
' street. 


HEY are neither so low in price as to 

necessitate their being carelessly put together, nor 

so dear as to gain only the wealthy as purchasers. “In 

media via vutissimus ibis.” See Exhibition reports, Class 
27, C. 


ELSTOB'S TROUSERS, TWENTY-ONE SHILLINGS 
PER PAIR. 


RIDING BELTS AND BREECHES. 


Fok S MARGUERITE JACKET. 
REGISTERED. 

Prints il'ustrative of the shape and design of this 
charming Jacket are now out, and can be had post-free. 
In general it is semi-fitting, may be worn open or closed 
with equal grace, and is adapted (according to material 
and ornament) for morning wear, dinner dress, and 
evening home parties ; it is also specially suited to the 
occasional requirements of married ladies. Ready, in 
different sizes, in Lyons Velvet, Supertine Cloth, Cash- 
mere, Silk, &c. Price 21s. and upwards. 

THOMAS FORD, 42 Oxford street London, W. 


ASTMAN’SR.N. ESTABLISHMENT, 

SOUTHSEA.—More than 700 Pupils have entered 

Her Majesty's Service. Pupils received from nine years 

of age and upwards on inclusive terms. for every infor- 
matiou address Dr. SPICKERNELL, as above. 


OLLOWAY'S OINTMENT & PILLS. 
—These highly esteemed medi: aments cannot be 
too strongly recommended for curing most of the maladies 
to which humanity is heir. ‘hey are as suitable for the 
child first entering on the journey of life, as for the old 
m&n tottering towards its end—the Ointment isa specitic 
for the cuts, bruises, abrasions, and eruptions, often 
witnessed in the nursery, and it is no less efficient in 
healing up soundly and permanently the chronic ulcers 
and bad legs which so often —- misery on advanced 
years. By an early attention to theinstructions wrapped 
round each packet of Ointment and Pilla any moderately 
intelligent person may abridge or avert the discomfort 
and misery of chronic ill health, 











THE GOVERNING FAMILIES OF 
ENGLAND. 
HE SPECTATOR Contzins from Week 
to Week an Article on the 
GOVERNING FAMILIES OF ENGLAND. 
With the first of the series 
A MAP OF CONSIDERABLE INTERES? 
Was issued Gratis, 
SHOWING THE OWNERS OF LARGE TERRITORY 
IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 





The fullowing have already appeared :— 


July 18, 25.—The Percres (Duke of Northumberland), 
with Map—14} by 17}. 
August 1.—The Greys, of Howick (Earl Grey), 
° &.—The Lowruxrs, of Westmoreland (Earl 
of Lonsdale). 
» 15,22.—The Sranieys, of Kuowsley (Earl of 


erby). 

” 29.—The Grosvenors (Marquis of West- 

miuster), 

5.—The Firzwi.uiuams, of Wentworth (Earl 

Fitzwilliam). 
» 19, 26.—The Cavenvisues (Duke of Devonshire} 

Oct. 8, 10.—The Bentincxs (Duke of Portland), 

» U7, 24.—The Ciuntons (Duke of Newcastle). 

31, and Nov. 7.—The Stanaorxs (Karls of 
Chesterfield, Stanhope, and 
Harrington). 

Nov. 14, 21.—The Ta.nors (Earl Shrewsbury). 

om 28.—The Leveson Gowers (Duke of Suther- 


Sept. 


land.) 
Dee. 5.—The Pacers (Marquis of Anglesey). 
e 19 —The Manneks 
° 26.—The Monraous (Fi:st Period). 


The whole of the above may be had by order of any 
bookseller or newsman, price 6d. each, by post, Td.; or 
direct from the office, 1 Wellington street, Strand. 





Now ready, with 4 Maps of the Duchies, &ce., "8vo., 12s, 

) Barrer and GERMANY SINCE 
1815. By Cuancves A. Goscu. 

Joux Murray, Albemarle street. 








Now ready, in post 8vo., price 28. 6d, to be published 


half-yearly. 
THE BROWN BOOK; a _ Book of 


Ready Reference, for the use of Visitors end Resi- 
dents in London. Containing selected lists of hotels, 
boardiug-houses, dining-rooms, lodgings, &c.; full and 
a information a8 to charities of every description, 
ibraries, and institutions; days of meeting of the scien- 
tific societies; smusements, theatrica', mu ical, &c., 
&c.; with other useful information ; the whole class‘tied 
in a novel manner. Also, a Handy List, showing the 
nearest Post-Office, Telegraph Station, Cab-stand, Fire 
Engine, &., &., to 1,000 Priucipal Streets. 
Ioudon: Saunders, Oudey, and Co., 66 Broo\-street, 
W.; and all bovksellers, newsagents, and railway bo k- 
stalls. 


HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
Managers: Messrs. EF. Fatconer and F. B. 
Cuatrerton. — A Moruing Performauce of the Panto- 
mime on Wednesday next, at 2 o'clock, when the Boys of 
the Duke of York's School with their Band will attend.— 
On MONDAY, and the following nights,a New Serio- 
Comic rama, by Edmund Falconer, entided NIGHT 
AND MORN. Characters by Messrs. Phelps, Ryder, 
Raynor, Fitzjames, &c., Misses R. Leclereq, Atkins m, 
and Heath.—After which, the GREAT DRURY LANE 
ANNUAL in the form of a GRAND COMIC CHURIST- 
MAS PANTOMIME, entitled SINDBAD, THE 
SAILOR, the Great Roc of the Diamond Valley, and the 
Seven Wonders ofthe World. The extensive and mag- 
nificent scenery, by Mr. Willian Leveriey; Chara-:ters 
in the Opening by Messrs. Neville, Fitzjanes, Tom 
Matthews, and Master Perey Roselle, Misses ki. Weston, 
Coventry, Rose Leclercq, Cicely Nott, aud Miss Lizzie 
Wilmore. Ha:lequinade :—Clowns, Harry Boleno and 
C. Lauri. Pantaloons, Messrs. W. A. Barnes and J, 
Morris. Harlequins, Messrs. J. Cormack and 8. Saville. 
Columbineés, Madame Boleno aud the Misses Guunis. 
—Prices as usual. Box-office open from 10 till 5 daily. 


Peeters eoreta 
Patron: H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
Professor PEPPER—The Ghost-—J. H. Pepper's 
adaptation of H. Dirck's Ghost Illusion, with the new 
atented improvements of Mr. Alfred Silvester, of 118 
New Bond street—the Iilustrated Fairy Tales—the 
Shadow Pantomime—the Christmas Tree—the Improved 
Chinese Fireworks. The Entertainments and Leotures 
provided this year are on the most liberal scale. 


T WO PRIZE MEDALS.— 
JENNER and KNEWSTUB'S ten guinea best mo- 

rocco or Russia silver-fitted Ladies’ dressing and writin 

bag. Gentlemen's ditto. The ten guinea silver-fit 

Ladies’ dressing-case in Coromandel or Walnut. The 

guinea Tourist’s writing-case. The one guinea travelling 

bag. ‘The guinea dressing-case. 

At the Manufacturers’, JENNER and KNEWSIUB, 
33 St. James's street, aud 66 and 69 Jermyn street. 














OUGHS, ASTHMA, and INCIPIENT 
CONSUMPTION are FFFECTUALLY CURED by 
KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES, 
WHICH ARE DAILY RECOMMENDED by the 
FACULTY—lestimonials from the most eminent of 
whom may be inspected—as the most effectual, safe, 
speedy, and convenient remedy for Cough and all Dis- 
orders of the Lungs, Chest, and Throat. 
Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d. ; and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 
lls. each, by T. KEATING, Chemist, 79 St. Paul's 





Churchyard, Londov, Bold retail by all Druggists, de. 
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omnes 
’ Just out, in crown 8vo., 3s. | DEDICATED - SPECIAL PER MISSION wv 
WH. H ALLEN & C0.'S RIAL and TRUST; or, ELLEN he PRINCK of WAL - 
: ie y. * . 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. MORDENS EXPERIENCE of LIFE. By 7 HE ABT-J9O U RN AL 
Ewa Les.iz, Author of ‘‘ Margaret Ross,” &c. (Price 2s. 6d. Monroy 


THEIR MAJESTIES’ SERVANTS: 
Annals of the English Stage from Therners Bellerton 
to Edmund Kean; Actors, Authors, and Audiences. 
By Dr. Doran, F.S.A. Two vols., 8vo., 32s 
“ Dr. Doran has contrived a couple of volumes one. 

while they satisfy the information-secking few, will | 

received as a treasury of amusing anecdote by the levees 
of gossip, who are many. The stage of any country, 
whether it flourishes or not, is sure to produce a crop of 

ood stories, and no one can appreciate or tell good | 

stories better than Dr. Doran.”—Athenzum, Nov. 21, 


GERMAN LIFE and MANNERS, as 


geen in Saxony at the Present Day, with an Account 
of the Village Life—Town Life—Fashionable Life— 
Domestic Life—School and University Life—Ancient 
Life, &c, of Germany of the Present Time ; and Iilus- 
trated with Songs and Pictures of the Students’ 
Customs of Jena. By Henry Mayuew. In Two thick 


yols., 8vo., 32s, 
TRAVELS in MEXICO, SOUTH 





AMERICA, &e. By G. T. Vienr, Esq. Two vols., 
post 8vo., with Illustrations, 213. 
‘* His observations are made with cleverness and 


intelligence, and characterized by remarkable freshness 
of feeling.” —Observer 


The IONIAN ISLANDS inthe YEAR 

1863. By Professor D,T. Axstep. In 8yvo., 163. 

“ Through these islands Professor Ansted has accom- 
plished a p!esaut run, the incidents of which are as plea- 
santly narrated. What he effected in his volume on the 
Channel Islands for that insular group he h -om- 
plished as successfully for these Isles of Greece.’— 
Atheneum, Oct. 24, 1863. 


An INQUIRY into the THEORIES of 
HISTORY, CHANCE, LAW, WILL, with special 
re ference to the Principles of the Positive Philosophy. 
3y We. ADAM. 

* A first-rate book."—lestminster Review. 


is ac 





Second Edition, dedicuted by permission to the Bishop 
of Oxford, 
This day is published, in post 8vo., price 10s. Gd. 


SOCIAL LIFE in MUNICH. By Ed- 
— WILBERFORCE. 
* An agreeable and 

Courant. 
“ A very able volume.”—Saturd iy Review. 


VICTOR HUGO: a Life. Related by 
One who Witnessed It. Two vols., post 8vo., price 21s. 
“This is altogether a very charming book, Its con- 

tents are so various that no reader can fail to be pleased, 

and the style—light, graceful, and piquant—is the per- 
fection of chatty biography.”—Standurd. 


SIR EVERARD'S DAUGHTER. By J. 
Corny JEAFFRESON. Post 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
“ This is, perhaps, the most remarkable work of fiction 
that Mr. Jeaffreson has written."—Athenwum, July 11, 
1863. 


ANOTHER BLOW for LIFE. An 


the Condition of the People amidst 
stions fortheir safety, 
Editer of the Builder. 


instructive book.”"—Zdinburgh 


Exposition of 
_ g frigitful evils and sugg 
ty Geonce Gopwin, F.RS, 

Wit h 41 Lilustrations, 5s. 
* This book shoul. be studied by all who have a grain 
of kindly - ling towards their poorer neighbours, and 











one 8 a to find some me aus of alleviating 

sery it | nt 4 i 1) ila ns with which 

ok is liber ally suppl ied will go fur to make the 
subject Leiter understood. '"—Odbserver, Jan. 3, 1804, 

Wu. H. Auten, and Co., 13 Waterloo place, 


London: 
sS.W. 
URNER’S SKETCHES. 
This day is published Part 1X. of TURNER'S 
SKETCHES from NATURE. Price £1 Ls, 
The work will be completed in Twelve Parts. 


Hocartu, Haymarket. 
pour 





PRISONS of 
ive; by an ex- Judge of 
netian Par 


YEARS 





duty of th € lament. See 
‘* Leisure Hour,” Part 145, for Janu: ary. Price 6a, 
Religious Tract Society, 56 Paternoster row. 


LATE ARCH- 
of Dublin, with Portrait. 
17, for January. Price ¢d. 
56, Paternoster row. 


M*: MOIR of the 
sISH oP WHATELY, 
Part 1 


Home,’ 





of ST. DA\ [D's CHARGE. 


Witu1aM Macrnrosn, 24 Paternoster row. 





Second Edition, gilt edges, 3s. (d 
AUDE BOLINGBROKE. By 
| Emma Jane Worzolse. Author of “Married 
| Life,” &c. 
| WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 


M 


24 Paternoster row. 





| 
| Cloth, 2s., strongly bound in leather, with lappets, 3s. 
LLUSTRATIVE SCRIPTURE 
READINGS. A Pocket Companion for the Visita- 
tion of the Poor and Private Perusal. 
WILLIAM Macrntosn, 24 Paternoster row. 





Third Edition, eloth, $s. 
ITNHE VILLAGE ASTRONOMER; 
the CALENDAR-MAN of VEITSBERG. 
Wintiam Macintosi, 24 Paternoster now. 


or, 





Illustrated with nearly 1,500 Engravings on Wood and 
Twelve on Steel. 


EXHIBITION of 
best exhibits in the 


of the 
| 1862, containing 
coon ner 


INTERNATIONAT, 
1ens of the 
Exhibition, from the works 
famous lish and Continental Art Manufacturers ; 
also ngravings on Steel and Wood of the Sculpture ; 
accompanied with Fs , by various contributors, on 1 
the Progress and Development of Art as exemplifies a in | 
| the works exhibited; and a History of the Exhibition ; | 
| forming a most interesting and valuable record of the 
| Exhibition at South Kensington. nt 
| price 21s 










spe 









ssays 


In one vol. royal quarto, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 


CE BRoTuers, and Co., 1 Amen corner. 


London; Vin 

extra cloth, 6s. 

morocco, 15s. ; 
IY. : , 

I IFE; its Nature, 
4 mena. Third Edition. 
“Mr. Grindon is evidently a 

mality, .. 020+ Right nobly does the author dise 

on the erowded mysteries and many-coloured pheno- 
meng of existence....... We can commend the 

volume as a vigorous, stimulating book.”"—JZviti h 

Quarterly Review. 
“The reader will find in it much thought and much 

reading. There is plenty to think upon, plenty to study, 

pleuty to entertain.”"—Jilustrated London News, 


Demy 8vo., 





free by post. 


6d.; half moroceo, 12s.; q 
Varieties, and Pheno- | 
By Leo H. Grinpon. 
thinker of great origi- | 
urse | 








London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C 
Fep. 8yo., 208 pp., extra cloth lettered, 3s,, free by post. 
sy the Author of “ The Pearl of Days.” 


By B. H. Farqunar, Author 
f “ Tie Pearl of Days.” 
beyond the average merit.” 


ppcaee. 


“Decidedly and 
Christian World, 
London: F. Prrwan, 


far 


20 Paternoster row, E.C 





280 pp., 
V EGETABLE 
PICKLING, 

“Cook needs it.”"—Spectator. 
London: F., Prrman, 20 Patern 


3s., free by post. 
COOKERY, PASTRY, 
&e. 


ster row, E.C. 








Cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 6u., by - st, 2s. 81, Sixteenth 
Anwe al Kditic 

\ THO'’S WHO for 1864 

“A complete epitome of that handy knowledye 


of ig on rsonnel of the — life of this country whieh | 
every one so often requir to refer to."—Jilustrated | 
Londo ‘Ne vs. 

"Lend m: A. H. Barry, and Co., Cornhill. 








CRE-FYDD'S FAMILY FARE, 
Now ready, in post 8vo., price 7s. 6d., eloth. 
Ta } 
Ts YOUNG HOUSEWIFE’S DAILY 
ASSISTANT, on all Matters relating to Cookery 
and Housekeeping, containing Bills of Family Fare for | 
very Day in the Year; which include Breakfast anl 
Dinner for a Small Family, and Dinner for Two Servants. 
Also, Twelve Bilis of Fare for Dinner Parties, aud I'wo | 
for L:veniug Entertainments, with the cost annexed. 
By Cre-Fypp. 
Toudon: Stmpxix, MARSHALL, and Co. 





Now publishing, in Monthly Parts, price 6d.; per post, 8d. 
FpALZIELS’ ILLUSTRATED 
ARABIAN NIGHTS. Wi * Pictures by Millais, 
Tenniel, Watson, Morten, Pinwell, I. Dalziel, &¢., &c. 
Weekly Numbers, One Peuny. 
“Tt promises to be a most splendid edition of this 
most wonderful book.""—Zdinburgh Scotsman. 
London ; WaRp and Lock, 155 Fleet street. 














THE sISHOP 
Second Kdition, price 8s. (pp. 182). NEW SCIENTIFIC PERIODICAL. 
‘ A . DRE ‘ th numerous Illustrations, No. I., price 5s 

A CHARGE DELIVERED to the! -, pos set agin ee 
t CLERGY of the DIOCESE of ST. on YHE QUAR I ERLY JOL RN AL of 
By Coxsnop Tarrtwatt, D.D., Bishop of St. David's, SCIENCE, containing Original Articles, Chro- | 
at his Eighth Visitation, October, 1863. Publis hed at the nicles of Science, Reviews of Bouks, Notes, and Corres- 
request of the Clergy. poudence. 


Rivinetons, London and Oxford. 


. 1 y 
R EAD “HOLBREY on VALUE,” 
published by Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 
“Financial crises like the present are the necessary 
result of an imperfect system, and Mr. Holbrey has 
shown how to prevent their recurrence.’ 4 
“ Mr. Holbrey evidently understands what he is writing | 
about, and we can do no Jess than recommend his work | 
to the attention of the public.”—Spectator, 





1 


JOUN CHURCHILL, and Sons, New Burlington street. 





LES.—THE 
next, will contain Views, 
interior and exterior, of the Fish Breeding Establish- 
ment at Huningue, with des wiptive particulars: also 
new materials for the Life of Fuseli; Discovery in 
Glo’ster, Condition of Buckingha: nshire, Landowne-s 
and Railw: uy Companies, and other Papers, with all the 
Art and Sanitary Views of the Week. 4d., or by post 5d. 
}-) York street, Covent garden, and all Newsmen. 


piss MANUFACTOR 
“ BUILDER,” of Friday 





ae ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE \ 


of the most | 


The January Number (now ready) commences q New 
| Volume, and contains the following interesting articles, 
the most importaut of which will be continue d through. 
| out the year :— 
| 4 the Preservation of Pictures pain 
By J. B. Pyne. 
: National Gallery 
> Proto-M: ae” 
trated, 
Almanac of the Month. 
Illustrated. : 
Art- we in January. By the Rev J. G. Wood, Ma, 
&e 
| The Chu 1urch at FE phesus. By the Rev. J. M. Bellew, 
British Artists: their Style and Character. By J. Dafforne 
lliustrated. 
The Houses of Parliament. 





ted in Oil Colours, 


Attributed to St. Luke, Tyg. 


From designs by W. Harvey, 








Progress of Art-Manufacture :—Art in Iron. ig 
} trated. 
Portrait Painting in England. By Peter Cunningham, 
F.S.A. 
Hymns in Prose. Illustrated. 
Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers. Illustrated. 
| History of Caricature and of Grotesque in Art. By 7, 
Wright, M.A., F.S.A. Illustrated, 
‘ew Hall China. A History of the New Hall Porcelain 
Works at Shelwn. By Liewellynn Jewitt, F.g 4 


Illustrated. 
The Department of Science and Art. 
Willi am Blake, the Artist. 
New Method of Eug eraving and Multi plying Prints, &, 
urly Sun-Pictures, &c 


» &e., XC. 





Also three Line Engravings, viz. -— 
Alice Lisle.” By F. Heath. From the Picture by E. 
M. Ward, R.A 
Venice : f Ca a.” By E. Brandard, 
From the » Pi ure by J. M. W wuer, R.A. 













‘A Vision.” By R. A. Artlett. From the Bas-relief by 

J. Edwards. 

Engravings 8 will be given during the year 1364 from 
neg ye ». M. Ward, R.A., W. P. Frith, R.A., T. Faed, 
A.R.2 . ONeil, ALR.A., J. vung R.A, Noel Paton, 
R.S. “~ . R. Herbert, R.A., A. Elmore, R.A., D. Maclige, 

| RA, BP. F. Poole, R.A., John Linnell, F. Goodall, 
| A.B.A.,, C. R. Leslie, R.A., J. C. Hook, R.A., &e., &. 
wk in Sculpture, the “R ding Girl” (Magni), 
oP inding of Mose (Spencer), “ Ariel” (Lough), 
. OM mnument to Nie Ison” (Foley), ‘Religion ” (Edwards), 
ice Leopold aud Prince Arthur” (Mrs. Thornyeroft), 
&3., &e. 


Selections from the Turner bequest to the nation will 

be continued, 

iples of the works of Newt Mulready, Peni 

\ ams, Muller, E. Crowe, Mrs. Kk. M. Ward, Miss 

Osborne, W. J. Grant, aud others, will be given during 

the year. 
London : « 


THE Q “ARTERLY. 


Aadveruroments fo insertion in 


aiso 


hx 


mm, 








} Ivy Lane. 


RE Vv LEW. 
Forthcoming 





JAMES S. VIRTI 


the 








Number of the above Periodical must be forwarded 
th Pub er by the 9th, aud Bulls by the 11th inst, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 
Price 6s., Quarterly. A a Subscription, prepaid, 2ls, 
t free. 


i % HE HOME wan FOREIGN REVIEW. 


No. 


Vil, (January, lsc!.) 
CONTENTS. 
tial Statements. 


min Sehl - Holstein 





5. Old Spanish Ballads - og Bs 
6. Classical Myths in the Relation to the Antiquity of 








Man, 

7. : ltie Ethnology. 

8. » Dis soluuc 

a) Mr. Froude 

10. ‘The Munich ( 

ll. Co nporary Literature. 
} 12. Current Events. 

Wiiurams and Noraate, Henrietta Covent 

Garde ndon ; and South Frederick su , Edinburgh 





[ss EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. CCXLIIL. 





Will be published on SATURDAY NEXT. 
CONTENTS. 
1. Thermo-Dynamics. 
2. 1¢ Fiavian Cwesars and the Antonines. 
3. Vangeau and Saint Simon 
4, The Progress of India. 
», Dean Miman and Dean Stanley on J History 
6. Scottish Religious oe Abroad, 
7. ‘The Negro Rac ca. 
8. Froude’s His story of Ex land, Vo V.—VIil 
9. Trelaud. 
LONGMAN ani (¢ Edint A. and C 


JART ERLY nV IEW, 


pus Q 
No. CCOXXIX, 
, 
Will be published on SATURDAY NEXT, 
CONTENTS. 


RI 


Jan 


iary 16th. 





1. China, 

2, American Views of England. 
3. Forsyth’s Life of Cicero, 

4, Guus and Plates. 

5. Speke’s Travels on the Nile. 
6. Eels. 

7. Rome in the Middle Ages. 

& The Danish Duchies. 


Jeux Mugray, Albemarle street. 
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a 
FOR THE FIRESIDE. 


1. 
ORIGINAL ACROSTICS. By a Circle 


of Friends. Feap. Svo., 28. 6d. 


(HARADES, ENIGMAS, and 
RIDDLES. Collected bya Cantab. Fourth Edition. 
Tilustrated. cap. 5V0., 23. 6d. 

3. 
A Fourth Series of 
ALFRED GATTY'’S PARABLES 


from NATURE, containing the Light of Life 
Gifts, Night and Day, Kicking, Imperfect Instru- 
ments, Cobwebs, and Birds in the Nest. With four 
Illustrations by Mrs. Gatty and her Daughters. 
1émo., 28. : 2 

Third Series, price 2s. 

Second Series, price 2s. 

First Series, price 1s. 6d. 


4. 
qhe FEASTS of CAMELOT, and the 
TALES that were TOLD THERE. By Mra. S. K. 
Heevey. Feap. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 


Te ADVENTURES of a LITTLE 


FRENCH BOY. With Fifty Illustrations. Cloth, 
gilt edges, 7s. Gd. 

ANDERSEN'S TALES for CHILDREN. 
Beautifully Illustrated by Webnert. Cloth, gilt 
edges, 7s. 6d. 


Illustrated by Wehnert. Cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


GLIMPSES into PETLAND. By the 
Rev. J. oo op, M.A. With a Frontispiece. Feap. 
$yo., 33, 6d. 


London: Bett and Da.py, 186 Fleet street. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


1. 
Captain SPEKE’S JOURNAL of the 


DISCOVERY of the SOURCE of the NILE. In 

1 large vol., 8vo., with numerous Lilustrations, 21s. 
2. 

Sir E. B. LYTTON’S CAXTONIANA, 

a Series of Essays on Life, Literature, and Manners. 

2 vols., post Svo., 21s. 





SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. Illustrated by J. Noel 
Paton and W. H. Paton, with engravings on wood 
in the highest style of the art, small quarto, cloth 
gilt, 21s. 


4. 
Lieut.-Col. FREMANTLE’S THREE 
MONTHS in the SOUTHERN STATES—April— 
June, 1865, Crown », With Portraits, 73. Gd. 
Mr. KINGLAKE’S INVASION of the 
— Vols. 1. and Il, Fourth Edition, price 


Mr. PAGE'S PHILOSOPHY of GEO- 


LOGY; a Review of the Aim, Scope, and Cha- 
racter of Geolozical Inquiry. Feup. 8vo., 33. Cd. 


Professor WILSON’S NOCTES AMBRO- 


SIANE; Cheap Edition, with Portraits, now pub- 
lishing in monthly parts, price 1s. each. 


TARA; a Mahratta Tale. By Captain 
Meadows Taylor. 3 vols., post 8vo, £1 Ls. 6d. 
CHRONICLES of CARLINGFORD: 
Cheap edition. Salem Chapel, 53. The Rector and 
the Doctor's Family, 4s. 

10. 
Mr. WARREN'S DIARY of a LATE 


PHYSICIAN. Library Edition, with Ilustrations 
Ou wood. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





Post free for 7 Postage Stamps. 


NEW WORK on COD LIVER OIL; 
’ its Purity, Mode of Preparation, and Adminis- 
“ration. Proving tha: the best and most ellicacio us cu 
diver oil is prepared from fresh livers, has the least 
colour, and is the most agreeable to the taste and smell. 
By Jonn Savony, Member of the Society of Apothe- 
¢aries, London. 

John Churchill and $ ns, Medical Publishers, New 
Urlington street; and Savory and Moore, Chemists to 
to the Queen and His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
143 New Bond street, London. 





ROBINSON CRUSOE. Beautifully | 


Professor AYTOUN'S LAYS of- the| 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW SERIAL BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
To be completed in Twenty Mouthly Parts, uniform with 
“ Orley Farm.” 
Just published, Part I., price 1s. 


CAN YOU FORGIVE HER? 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. With Illustrations. 


By 


NEW SERIAL BY CHARLES LEVER. 
On December 1st was published, Part LI., price 1s. 


LUITRELL of ARRAN. By Charles 


Lever, Author of “ Harry Lorrequer,” “ Charles 
O'Malley,” &c. With Illustrations by “ Phiz.” 
NEW NOVELS. 
A BOX for the SEASON. By Charles 


Crarke, Author of “Charlie Thornhill.” In 2 vols., 
post SVo. [On Monday. 


LLOYD PENNANT. A Tale of the 
West. By Ratpu Nevitie. Ia 2 vtrhe den 


'DAN to BEERSHEBA; or, Northern 


| and Southern Friends. In post 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


SIR GOODWIN'S FOLLY. A Story of 


the Year 1795. By Arruvur Locker. In 3 vols, 
post 8vo. 


RACHEL RAY. By Anthony Trollope. 


In 2 vols., post 8vo. Sixth Edition. 


GIULIO MALATESTA: ANovel. By 
Tuomas Apo.puvs Tro.tuore, Author of “ Ma- 
rietta,” “ La Beata” In 3 vols., post Svo. 


Cuarman and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 








On January 20th, in crown 8yvo., with Two Lilustrations, 


3 


The THIRD and CHEAPER EDITION 
of NED LOCKSLEY, the ETONIAN, A Novel. 
“The new comer whom we now hail... . writes with 
force, with heart, with knowledge, and—what we want 
most in a novel—with freshness.’’— Zimes. 
Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington street, 


Now ready, in post ‘ ¥O., 10s. 6d. 
The FOURTH and CONCLUDING 
VOLUME of WASHINGTON IRVING'S LIFE 
and LELTERS. Edited by his nephew Pierre M. 
1RvING. 
Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington street, Publisher 
in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





Now ready, in post 8vo., 10s. 6d, 
CHRISTMAS at OLD COURT. By the 
Author of ** Richelieu in Love.” 
Richarnp Bentiey, New Burlington street, 








Now ready, in 2 vols., post Svo. 
MEADOWLEIGH. A Novel. By the 
Author of * The Ladies of Bever Hollow.” 
Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington street. 





Now ready at all Libraries, in 3 vols., post 8vo. 


The SECOND EDITION of the SHA- 
DOW of ASIILYDYAT. By the Author of “ East 
Lyune.” 

RicuarD Benriey, New Burlington street. 





Now ready, in 2 vols., 8vo., 750 pages in each, 42s. 


The HISTORY ofthe BRILISH NAVY, 
from the EARLIEST PERLOD to the PRESENT 
TIME. By C. D. Yonos. 

“The theme is ove that will stir many a heart, young 
and old; aud Mr. Yonge has treated it ina manner that 
cannot fail to briug him honour.” —Atheawum. 





NicuanD Bentiey, New Burlington street, 
Publisher ia Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





SECOND EDITION. 
Price 10s. 6d, 


RENAN'S LIFE OF JESUS. 
AUTHORIZED EDITION. 


London: TRUBNER and Co., Pateruoster row. 


\ SERMON preached in the Cathedral 
F . of the Holy Trinity, Dublin, on the Feast of the 
Circumcision, 1864, at the Consecration of the Most Rev. 
RICHARD CHENEVLIX, Lord Archbishop ef Dublin. 
By Wintiam L&E, D.D., Rector of Arboe, in the Diocese 
of Armagh, Archbishop King's Lecturer in Divinity in 
the Univesrity of Dublin, and Examining Chaplain to 
his Grace the Archbishop of Dublin. 
Published by request. 

Dublin: Hopees, Surrs, and Co., 104 Grafton street, 

Publisters tu the University. 





This day is published, price Is. 





Just published, in 8vo., neat wrapper, 1s. 





FUTURE. 
By 0. F Rourn Esq. 
| London: Wittiaw Freemay, 102 leet street, E.C. 





QELPLOVS and the MORALS of the | 


13 Great MaRLDonovon sreeer. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


COURT and SOCIETY from ELIZA- 
BETH to ANNE. Edited from the Papers at 
Kimbolton by the Duke of MancnesTrer. Three 
vols., 8vo, Fine Portraits. 303s. (January L5th. 


TRAVELS and ADVENTURES of an 
OFFICER'S WIFE in INDIA, CHINA, and NEW 
ZEALAND. By Mrs. Murer, Wife of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Murer. Two vols., 21s. 

“ There is a great deal of pleasant reading in Mrs. 

Nuter's book, and a mass of valuable information,.”— 

Daily News. 


The DESTINY of NATIONS as IN- 


DICATED in PROPHECY. By the Rev. Joun 


Cummine, D.D. 7s. 6d. 
MAJOR-GENERAL CAMPBELL’S 


NARRATIVE of SERVICE AMONG the WILD 
TRIBES of KHONDISTAN for the SUPPRES- 
SION of HUMAN SACRIFICE. With Illustra- 
tions, l4s. 


MEMOIRS of JANE CAMERON, 
Female Convict. By a Patson Matrox. Two vols 
“A book that ought to be widely read.” —Examiner. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONET- 


AGE for 1864. Under the Especial Patronage of 
Her Majesty, and Corrected by the Nobility. 33rd 
Kdition, with the Arms beautifully engraved, 
Sls. éd., handsomely bound. 


CHEAP EDITION of LOST and SAVED. 


By the Hon. Mrs. Nonrox. Ilustrated by Millais, 
5s, bound, forming the New Volume of Hursr 
and Biacxett’s Standard Library. 


A YOUNG ARTIST'S LIFE. 
One vol., crown 8yo. * (Just ready. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
WILDFIRE. By Walter Thornbury. 


Three vols. 

A WOMAN’S RANSOM. By the 

Author of “ Grandmother's Money,” &. Three vols. 

*** 4 Woman's Ransom ’ will fascinate the attention of 
the reader to the very end."—John Bull. 


*“ An excellent tale."—Daily News. 


FOREVER. A Story of English Country 
Life. By ACLEeRGyMaN. Three vols. 
“A well-written, intercsting story.” —Observer. 


, . 
BARBARA'S HISTORY. By Amelia 
B. Epwarps. Three vols. 

“Tf Miss Edwards goes on writing such stories as 
‘ Barbara's History,’ she will, on some bright day of a 
lucky season, wake up and find herself famous. Wo give 
her full credit for having written a thoroughly realable 
and deeply interesting novel.”"—Athenwum. 


The WIFE'S EVIDENCE. By W. G. 
Wits. Three vols. 
“ A story of rare and intense interest.”"—Post. 
QUEEN MAB. By Julia Kavanagh. 
Author of “ Nathalie,” &. Second Edition. 


ELLA NORMAN ; or, a Woman's Perils. 


By Exizapern A. MurRay. Tiree vols. 
[ Just ready. 





SUITABLE for a CHRISTMAS PRESENT or 
NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 
Now ready, in 1 vol., antique type, on toned paper, price 
7s. 6d., extra cloth, or 12s. 6d., morocco, gilt edges, 


GOLDEN WORDS: 


The Rich and Precious Jewel of God's Holy Word— 
Prayer—The Lord's Supper—Christ Mystical—The Sab- 
bath—Public Worship—The Art of Hearing —Walking 
with God—Faith—Repentance: aud Passages on Mis- 
cellaneous Subjects. Being Selections from the Works 
of 
Dean Addison 
Bishop Babington 
Dr. Barrow 
Dr. Bates 
Thomas Becon 
Johu Bradford 
Bishop Coverdale 
Ralph Cudworth 
Edward Dering 
Dr. Donne 
Anthony Farindon 
Sir Matthew Hale 
Bishop Hall 
Richard Hooker 
Bishop Hooper Bishop Wilkins, and 
Bishop Hopkins George Wither. 
Oxford and London: Joun Henry and James PARKER. 
Birmingham: Hexry Waienr. 


Roger Hutchinson 
Bishop Jewell 
Archbishop Leighton 
Dr. Lightfoot 

Bishop Patrick 
Bishop Pearson 
Archbishop Sandys 
Henry Smith 

John Swith 

Dr. South 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor 
William Tyudaule 
Henry Vaughan 
Join Wicklut 








Now ready, in Greek, demy 4to., 1 vol., 600 pp., 31s. 6d. 
®QaTIOY TOY MHATPIAPXOT 
EDSTOAAL. 
(PATRIARCH PHOTIUS'S Letters.) 


With Preface, containing Life and Writings of this Illus- 

trious Patriarch; and two Supplements. By Joun N. 

Vaierra, Professor of the Greek Language, 4c. 
London: D. Nutt, 270 Strand. 
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NEW WORKS. 


The STORY of the GUNS. By 
Sir J. Emerson Tennent, K.C.L.,LLD.,F.RS. Post 
8vo., with numerous I/lustrations. 

(On Saturday next. 





2. 
The Second Edition of Mr. J. A. 
FROUDE'S HISTORY of the REIGN of ELIZABETH, 
Vols. I. and If. Price, with Medallion, 25s. 


3. 

Library Edition of LORD MA- 
CAULAY'S HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 
ACCESSION of JAMESIL[. With Portrait and brief 
Memoir. 5 vols., 8vo., £4. 


4. 
LETTERS of FELIX MEN- 


DELSSOHN from 1833 to 1847. Translated by Lady 
WaALLAce. Post 8vo., with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


5. 

Professor MAX MULLER’S LEC- 
TURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE, delivered at 
the Royal Institution. FIRS£ SERIES, Fourth Edition, 
8vo0., 128. 

*,* The SECOND SERIES, comprising Professor 
MvuLuer’s Course of Lectures delivered in 1863, is in the 
Press. 


6. 
TALES of THEBES and ARGOS. 


By the Rev. Gzorce W. Cox, M.A., late Scholar of 
Trinity College, Oxford. Feap. 8v¥o. [Next Week. 


7 
The QUEEN’S MARIES: a 


Romance of Holyrood. By G. J. Wityrz MELVILLE. 
Third Edition, crown 8vo., price 6s. [On Wednesday next. 


& 
LYRA DOMESTICA: Ssconp 


Series. From the German of Srirra, GERHARDT, and 
other favourite Hymn-writers, by R. Massie. Feap. 8vo. 
(On Tuesday next. 


9. 
NOTES on HOSPITALS. By 


Fiorence Nicatincave. Third Edition, enlarged; 
with 13 Plans. Post dto., price 18s. 


10. 

The Rev. HAROLD BROWNE’S 
EXPOSITION of the THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES. 
Historical and Doctrina!. Sixth Edition, revised. 8vo., 
16s. 

11. 


The BISHOP of GLOUCESTER 
and BRISTOL'S COMMENTARY on ST. PAUL'S 
EPISTLE to the GALATIANS. Third Edition, re- 
vised. 8vo., &s. 6d. 

12, 


The BISHOP of NATAL’S 
Work on the PENTATEUCH and BOOK of JOSHUA. 
Part IV., 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

13. 


The Rev. Dr. HOWSON’S HUL- 


SEAN LECTURES on the CHARACTER of ST. PAUL. 
8Y0. (On Thursday next. 


14. 

SCRIPTURAL PARA- 
PHRASES ; a Commentary wholly Biblical on some of 
the Collects, Ep‘stles and Gospels, By a Layman. 8vo. 
18s. 

15. 

A GUIDE to GEOLOGY. By 
Professor Jonn Puuurrs, M.A. LL.D., F.G.S. Fifth 
Ejition, with 4 Plates and 53 Diagrams, Fcap., 8vo. 
6s, 6d. 

16. 


GRAY’S ANATOMY,  DE- 


SCRIPTIVE and SURGICAL, Third Edition, by T. 
Hommes, Assistant-Surgeon and Lecturer on Anatomy. 
St. George’s Hospital. Royal 8vo., with 400 Woodcuts, 
28s, 


17. 
The ARTISAN CLUB’S 


TREATISE on the STHAM ENGINE. By Joun 
Bourng, C.E, Fifth Edition, 37 Plates, 546 Woodcuts. 
4to., 42e. 


18. 

The VINE and its FRUIT, in 
Relation to the Production of WINE. By James L. 
Denman. Crown 8vo., 8s. 6d. 

19. 


The Seventy-first Thousand of 
MISS ACTON’'S MODERN COOKERY BOOK, 
thoroughly revised, with Plates and Woodcuts. Feap. 
8vo., price 7s. 6d. 





London: 
LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, ROBERTS, 
and GREEN. 





Re-issue in Monthly Parts of Dr. Wm. Smith’s Bibl. 
Dictionary. 
Now ready, Part I[X., Medium 8vo., 4s. 


THE COMPLETION OF THE DICTIONARY op 
THE BIBLE; 


ITS ANTIQUITIES, BIOGRAPHY, GEOGRAPHY, 
AND NATURAL HISTORY. 
By Various Writers. 
Edited by WM. SMITH, LL.D., Editor of the “ Classical and Latin Dictionarig» 
To be Completed in Twenty-five Parts. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








——.... 
—l 


On January 21st, Two Volumes, post 8vo. 


BELLA DONNA; 


OR, THE CROSS BEFORE THE NAME. 
A NOVEL. 
By GILBERT DYCE. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION. 


For a Constant Succession of the Best Books as they appear, 


ONE GUINEA TO ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 
According to the number of Volumes required. 
Prospectuses will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 








CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford Street, London. 
City Office—4 King Street, Cheapside. 
Branch Establishments—Cross Street, Manchester ; and Temple Street, Birmingham. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
THE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY. 


MUDIE’'S LIBRARY Messengers call on appointed days to exchange Books at the Residences of Subscribers to 
the London Book Society, in every part of London and the immediate Neighbourhvod. 

The supply of New Books to this, as to the other departments of the Library, is in liberal proportion to the 
demand, the preference being given to Works of sterling interest and value. 

*,* MONDAY is the Day of Exchange for Subscribers residing at Battersea, Brixton, Camberwel, 
Clapham, Dulwich, Herne Hill, Kennington, Lambeth, Nurwood, Streatham, Tulse Hill, Vauxhall, W-lworth, and 
Wandsworth. 

TUESDAY is the day of Exchange for Subscribers residing in Adclaide Road, Avenue Road, Belsize Park, 
Blandford Square, Camden Town, Finchley, New Road, Hampstead, Haverstock Hill, Kilourn, Maida Vule, Regents 
Park, and St. John’s Wood. 

WEDNESDAY is the Day of Exchange for Subscribers residing at Barnsbury, Canonbury, Clapton, Dalston, 
De Beauvoir Town, Hackney, Highbury, Highgate, Holloway, Homerton, Hornsey, Hoxton, Islington, Kentish Tom, 
Pentonville, Stamford Hill, and Stoke Newington. 

THURSDAYis the Day of Exchange for the City, Blackwall, Bow, Edmonton, Finsbury, Muswell Hill, Poplar, 
and Tottenham. 

FRIDAY is the Day of Exchange for Subscribers residing at Bayswater, Bryanston Square, Cavendish Square, 
Grosvenor Square, Portman Square, Craven Hill, Harrow Road, Hyde Park, Kensingion Park Gardens, 
Westbourne Terrace, Inverness ‘lerrace, Porchester Terrace, Maida Hill, Queen's Gardens, Nor/olk Square, and 
Notting Hill. 

SATURDAY is the Day of Exchange at Acton, Belgravia, Brompton, Chelsea, Chiswick, Ealing. Fu'ham, Ham 
mersmith, Kensington, Kuightsbridge, May Fair, Pall Meli, Piccadilly, Pimlico, Shepherd's Bush, Spring Gardens, 
and Whitehal!. 





Prospectuses will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford Street, London. 











MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS ON SALE. 


Purchasers of Books for Public or Private Libraries, Merchants, Shipping Agents, and 
others, are invited to apply for the JANUARY LIST of Works withdrawn from Mudies 
Library for Sale. 

The List includes Kinglake’s “ Crimea "—Lyell’s “ Antiquity of Man "—Stanhope’s “ Life of 
Pitt "—Arrivabene’s “Italy”"—“ Memoirs of Christopher North "--Russell’s “Diary of the 
American War "—“ The Life of Edward Irving,” and many other important Works of the Past 
and Present Season, at the lowest current prices. 








CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford Street, London. 
City Office—4 King Street, Cheapside. 
Branch Establishments—Cross Street, Manchester ; and Temple Street, Birmingham. 





— 





————— 





Loxpex: Printed by Jonw Campout, of No. 1 Wellington street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the Conaty of Middlesex, at No. 16 Exeter street, Strand, 
and Published by him at the ‘Spectator " Office, No. 1 Wellington street, Strand, aferesaid, Saturday, January 9, 1864. 
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